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Leading Sports Figures 


teil you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films (, 


SKILL IS YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 

Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies. 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
CAP. “Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 
formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 
health habits,” says Ned 
Day, long-time bowling 


me 


? THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 


BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- the eyes of Paul Richards, former 
dom’s most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play- 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in er's slightest miscalculation, repeated often 


spite of distractions, is one big difference 
between a duffer and a champion. The con- 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
of a professional driver. 


enough, can become a disastrous habit. 
Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
the visual account of a driver who devel- 


oped, a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually 


proved fatal. 


champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab- 
its and clean driving rec- 


ords. 





TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the ner lb Glee is iat a? . 

series explains why the right safety altitude is so vital in the ne m is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. | 

prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
accident. $20.00 for color. | 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send _____ copies of Professional Driving Series ["] Color ($425.00) ["] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 
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Help vacationists arrive SAFE and SOUND 


with officers mounted on 


OW that summer vacationists crowd the nation’s 
streets and highways, traffic safety becomes a bigger 
problem than ever. That’s why modern police depart- 
ments rely on Harley-Davidson Motorcycles to help 
motorists arrive safe and sound. Motorists drive more 
carefully because they respect the authority of the mount- 
ed officer. The speed and maneuverability of the motor- 
cycle enable the officer to handle every situation, even in 
peak traffic. 
Get the facts about the New 1956 models from your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today. Or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of "the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 

lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


| 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to to or 
+ 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035  $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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‘“ASSED UP and 

ready to go, 

and all America 

stretches out before 

them. The happy 

family in the snazzy 

convertible gracing 

our cover for June 

has big plans for 

summertime livin’ 

Junior and Sis in the 

back seat, Dad and 

Mother and baby sister up front—all have 
one single objective: fun for the family. 

But when Pop swings around and starts 
out of the service station, his gaze will 
focus on a friendly warning—'‘Slow Down 
and LIVE!” And, if he’s smart and loves 
that family as much as we think he does, 
he'll tread lightly on the throttle, put the 
accent on /iving it up by staying alive. 

All over the land, the enforcement agen- 
cies, engineers, civic and service organiza- 
tions will be on the job all summer long to 
check the slaughter on the highways. The 
job can’t really be done by anybody but you. 
Join this crusade and really LIVE this 
summer! 

A word about our happy family: William 
E. Lawrence and Kathleen Kull of General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., are “Pop and 
Mom."” Junior is John Seemayer, 10, a 
fifth-grader at Roosevelt School, Dolton, III. 
Sis (in the back seat) is Florence ‘Dee’’ 
Novicky, 14, who also attends Roosevelt 
school. And baby sister is Georgia Petry, 4, 
daughter of Arthur Petry, of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America. The 
service station attendants were for real 
Michael Frangella (cleaning the windshield ) 
and his brother, Emmanuel. It’s their station. 
And, if they're as helpful and gracious to 
everyone as they were to us, they won't be 
able to handle the business for the customers. 

Not in the photo but very much in de- 
mand for this production were the men who 
furnished the props, helped stage this shot 
in the interest of accident prevention. They 
include: Ralph Hirschberg, Ford dealer who 
furnished the convertible; J. R. Annal, Ma- 
rine Sales, who popped up with the out- 
board; Charlie Vance, public relations, who 
helped us gather the photogenic clan; 
George Moisan, veteran photographer of 
GOA, and his son Ed; Harold Eves, presi- 
dent of Mass Marketing Institute; Arthur 
Petry, Jim Lehman, NSC staff photographer, 
and your editor. 
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Spotlighting the 


Keegitonal Conferences 


Delegates gather at Regional Conferences to appraise needs and 


develop methods for organizing the state and community citizen 


traffic safety groups in workable accident prevention programs. 


HEY wrote a new chapter in the 
book of life at Atlantic City 
May 1 and 2—and when you read 
these lines, more pages will be added 
as delegates to the Southern Regional 
Conference of the President's Commit 
tee for Traffic Safety gathered in 
Miami Beach (May 14 and 15), move 
to implement the challenge President 
Eisenhower presented them with 

“team up to check the traffic toll.” 

The new chapter referred to has to 
do with liaison and teamwork between 
business and industry and national and 
regional accident prevention specialists 
and groups of agencies, blending their 
combined ‘know how” to dev elop con- 
tinuing public support groups for traf- 
fic safety in all corners of the nation. 

Public officials —both state and local, 
farmers, business men, labor leaders, 
representatives of media—press, radio 
and television, filmdom, etc., national 
organizations, service clubs, veterans 
groups, auto clubs, and women’s clubs 
made up delegations from 11 eastern 
states—Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia. 

President Eisenhower had _ briefed 
them in a filmed message in which he 
pointed out: “We have made some 
progress but we need an effective trans- 
lation of public opinion into hard- 
hitting, continuing action. 

“Everybody is in favor of reducing 
the tragic, costly, unnecessary toll of 
accidents, but too few people have 
done anything about it. Our aim now 
is to get more people to go to work on 
this vital problem.” 


Howard Pyle, deputy assistant to 
the President, and former Governor 


of Arizona, summed up the problem 
of organizing for traffic safety in his 
charge to the Conference. 

Said Governor Pyle: “You (dele- 
gates) have a great responsibility. To 
you, as state and community leaders, 
is given a mandate to strike a spark 
and kindle it into a raging flame—a 
flame that will cauterize our national 
wound of traffic casualties.”’ 

H. B. Miller, Rear Admiral, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), director of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
outlined the conference plan 

Connecticut's Governor Abraham 
Ribicoff, told of the crack-down 
against speeders in Connecticut, add- 
ing: “We have made an ironic dis- 
covery in this drive. The great mass 
ot motorists won't heed an appeal to 
slow down to save their own lives or 
the lives of their families, but /e) 
will slow down to save their licenses!” 

Governor Ribicoff asserted he had 
put his political future ‘‘on the line” 
when he insisted on fair and impar- 
tial enforcement because it was the 
“right thing to do.”’ 

Governor Robert B. Meyner of New 
Jersey welcomed delegates to the East- 
ern Regional Conference. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Sayre, member of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety, 
summed up the conference proceed- 
ings. Stanley C. Hope, president of 
Esso Standard Oil Company, New 
York, spoke. 

James Q. du Pont, administrative 
assistant, public relations, The du 
Pont Company, Wilmington, Del., out- 
lined citizen support for traffic safety 
at the opening conference session. ‘For 
the first time in the history of traffic 
accident prevention, we are blending 
key leaders in business and industry 


and all other facets of American life 
with the know-how supplied by na- 
tional and regional professional groups 
for a continuing, skillful organization. 
John Q. Public is well represented 
here and will be from now on in the 
cities and towns of this land.”’ 

In the afternoon, the Conference 
delegates broke up into groups. States 
and five city groups appraised needs 
and developed methods of how to 
organize statewide and communitywide 
citizen traffic safety groups to carry 
out workable programs. 

Consensus of the delegates sup- 
ported the “bite-size approach” to the 
control of traffic and prevention of 
accidents. 

Workbooks for the regional confer- 
ence meetings, detailed the ‘'bite-size’’ 
approach—the essentials of a commu- 
nity Organization, steps in organizing 
a community and the need for different 
approaches in differing communities. 

Basically, the same structural infor- 
mation was offered states. 

A “Yardstick for street and high- 
way traffic management programs, ” 
prepared by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, proved to be just that. 

Delegates could tell at a glance how 
their states and cities compared with 
other states and cities and how their 
region could move forward to check 
the traffic toll. 

Delegates also received material on 
the National Pedestrian Protection 
Contest and the National Driver Edu- 
cation Award Program, the other two 
Inventories which are yardsticks of the 
Action Program. 

In the evening of the opening con- 
ference meeting dates, Action Pro- 
gram Workshops kept the delegates 
busy on the problem. 
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With the first two Regional Conferences of the 


President's Committee for Traffic Safety practically history, attention shifts to 
the Midwest and the West Coast where the final of the four Regional Con- 


ferences will take place. 


Program will rally top leaders of business and indus- 


try to work in close liaison with traffic safety authorities to check traffic toll. 


Proven accident prevention meth- 
ods contained in the President's Con- 
ference Reports have been briefly de- 
scribed in a new film series shown at 
the Workshops. The consist of ‘The 
Action Program,” a 1314 minute in- 
troductory film and a series of seven 
filmographs, running from five to six 


minutes each. 


The films include ‘Alias the Killer’ 
(Organize for Trafhe Safety) ; ‘“Trath« 
Police’; “Teach Them Traffic Safety’’; 
“Motor Vehicle Administration’’; ‘““En- 
gineering for Traffic Safety”; ‘Traffic 
Court, U.S.A.”’; “As a Matter of Fact” 
(Accident Records). and ‘Uniform 
Traffic Laws.”’ 

Showings of the films were made at 
30-minute intervals beginning at 7:30 
p-m and closing at 9 p.m. 

On the second day of the Confer- 
ence, delegates convened by state 
groups comprising delegates represent- 
ing agricultural, business, labor, me- 
dia, organizations, women and_ public 
officials. 

They appraised the needs of the 
states, checked on the services and 
assistance available and discussed 
methods of building citizen support 
for trathc safety. 


Meanwhile, the three other regions 
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were readying plans for their confer- 
ence meetings. And, as you read these 


lines, at Miami Beach almost the same 


scenes are being re-enacted as at At- 
lantic City. 


Only the names and the roster of 
the states were different. At Miami 
Beach the states included Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Slated for May 14 and 15, the 
Southern Regional Conference offers 
this program: 


Robert R. Snodgrass, member of the 
President's Committee for Trafhic 
Safety and president of the Atlas Auto 
Finance Co., Atlanta, is Conference 
chairman. 


Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director, 
Department of Public Safety, Texas, 
will tell why public officials need citi- 
zen support. And R. Warner Ring, 
president, Ring, Mahoney and Arner, 
and president of the Dade County 
Safety Council, Miami, will develop 
the theme: ‘A Citizen Looks at Trafhc 
Safety” in the opening conference 
sessions. 

And Arthur B. Langlie, Governor 
of the State of Washington, is slated 


to address the closing session. Gov- 
ernor Langlie is chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference. 

In Chicago, May 23 and 24, the 
Midwest Regional Conference is tak 
ing shape. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana will be the states repre- 
sented. 


And on May 31 and June 1 in San 
Francisco, the eleven Western States 
will convene in the final Regional 
Conference with Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming representing the 
balance of the nation. 

Giving impetus to the Conferences 
in all four regions, the Business Ad- 
visory Panel of the President's Com 
mittee for Traffic Safety has been ac- 
tive, giving encouragement and sup- 
port to local business leaders and key 
industrial figures so that they will take 
part in the development of community 
safety organizations where they are 
needed and help them become soundly 
established and financed for a 
tinuing role in the reduction of the 
traffic toll. 

T. S. Petersen, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
is a member of the Panel and Business 
representative on the President's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. Calvin Fen- 
triss, Jr., president of Allstate Insur 
ance Co., is chairman of the Business 
Advisory Panel. 


con- 


Other members include: S. Bruce 
Black, president, Liberty Mutual In 
surance Companies, 175 Berkeley St., 
Boston, Mass.; Walter F. Carey, prest 
dent, Automobile Carriers, Inc., 6125 
Middlebelt, Rte. 1, Birmingham, 
Mich.; Frank A. Christensen, presi- 
dent, America Fore Insurance Group, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, 
N. Y.; W. J. Clapp, president, Florida 
Power Corporation, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; John Cowles, president, Minne 
apolis Star & Tribune, Portland at 5th, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; C. McDowell 
Davis, president, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, Wilmington, N. C.; Walter 
D. Fuller, chairman of the board, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
and Eugene Holman, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Other members of the panel are 
Palmer Hoyt, publisher, The Denver 
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FREEDOM of 


The American Roa 


F Neveret ANS are fond of saying 
that our modern civilization is on 
wheels—not so fond of admitting that 
the wheels are in a rut—a big rut in 


an antiquated highway system. 


What's so complicated about build 
ing a modern road plant? American 
know-how” has built roadways de- 
spite seeming insuperable difficulties; 
built them under enemy fire, literally 
with bare hands. Why can’t this genius 
be harnessed to peace-time needs? 


The answer, of course, is that when 
the need is urgent and Americans 
agree that something can be done—it 
gets done fast 

Timed to develop maximum public 
participation in getting the highway 
problem solved, Freedom 
scan Road has been published by the 
Ford Motor Company to spark action 


programs locally 


of the Amer 


As Henry Ford II put it 


So much has been said and 


written that I feel sure a great many 
people must have wondered, as I did, 
whether there was anything individual 
citizens could do about a problem so 
vast and complex. 


“That's why, many months ago, we 
decided to study the situation. The 
more we studied our highways, the 
more we became convinced that the key 
to past accomplishment—and the key 
to future improvement—is the private 
citizen working in joint voluntary ef- 
fort with others like himself. 


“This book is called Freedom of the 
American Road simply because we 
Americans always have liked plenty of 
elbow room—freedom to come and go 
as we please in this big country of 
ours, 

‘We found that you can’t talk about 
highways without talking about traffx 
and safe driving, too. The three are 
inseparable. 


‘We found, too, that there are 


scores of fine highway and traffic safety 
experts who, every day in the year, are 
rendering invaluable service to the 
public, One of their greatest needs is 
public understanding and support. 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
we discovered was that a great many 
solutions to our ‘highway situation’ 
already have been worked out in many 
communities, cities and states across 
the country. Groups of enterprising, 
civic-minded citizens have cooperated 
effectively with their public officials to 
tackle highway, trathc, and safety prob- 
lems head-on. They are saving lives, 
time and money by means almost any 
other community can employ. 

“So we have published this book, 
not only to report to you about our 
highways, but also to give you an in- 
sight into the people themselves, We 
wanted to tell you of the ways they 
worked out to build better roads, how 
they developed methods to control the 
trathic on these roads, and how they 
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are helping every driver to realize the 
Ps oe he assumes every time he 
slides behind the wheel. . . .”’ 

The 120-page book is exceptionally 
well done. Reports from some of 
America’s top writers, photographers 
and safety planners were assembled in 
a “town hall’ format in the belief 
that the experiences of one community 
may serve as an example of what can 
be done in other areas. These case his- 
tories tell how communities are helping 
to improve the nation’s highway net- 
work, reduce traffic injuries and deaths 
and eliminate urban traffic bottlenecks. 

More than 200,000 copies of this 
book are being distributed free to in- 
terested individuals and organizations. 
In addition, a 27-minute, 16mm sound, 
black & white motion picture, also 
titled ‘Freedom of the American 
Road,”’ is available. Information on 
free loan for group showings of this 
film—which ts based on case histories 
from the book—is available from the 
Ford organization. 


The book is divided into three sec- 
tions: ‘“The Highway,” ‘The Trafic,” 
and ‘The Driver.’’ A listing of some 
of the more than 50 articles in the 
book—by title, author and subject 
follows: 

The Highway — ‘The first need is 
better roads. The citizen's support of 
wise planning and use of funds gets 
the roads built.” 

How California Got Fine Roads, by 
Samuel W. Taylor. ‘State met a high- 
way crisis by looking ahead to future 
needs.” 

From Heartland to the Sea, by Wil- 


i ; 


This modern freeway feeding traffic into San Francisco is the 
end of the road from the suburbs once known as “Bloody Bay- 
shore.” All-out newspaper campaign aroused public about over- on 
loaded, high-accident highway from San Jose to San Francisco. 
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liam P. Vogel, Jr. ““New York Thru- 
way shows why modern transportation 
demands a modern road.” 

Highways in National Defense, by 
Jay Dugan. ‘Today's crucial national 
defense needs lie in improving . . . the 
10,000-mile Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem.” me 

Fultonville’s Thruway Boom, by 
William P. Vogel, Jr. “When the big 
road sliced the village in half it 
led to a new prosperity.’ 

Every Farm Near a Paved Road, by 
Jay Dugan. “North Carolina's state 
wide secondary road system. . . . was 
built in six years.” ; 

Laws That Build Road Don’t. 
by Stanley H. Brown. ° . A state 
or local government must have legal 
authority before it can build the 
type of road it needs.” 

The Man Behind the Plans, by John 
and Ward Hawkins. “R. H. (Sam) 
Baldock of Oregon has made an excit- 
ing career out of answering one ques 
ton: How do you build a_ better 
highway ?” 

Where the Money Comes From, by 
Stanley H. Brown Getting and 
spending money for streets and roads 
is a Major activity of the 35,000 gov- 
ernmental units of the United States.”’ 


Secrets of Highway Management, by 
Nard Jones. “Laws, organization and 
methods of a state highway department 
noted for big-business efficiency in 
building roads.” 

Maine's ‘Big Rud,’ by Charles Rawl 
ings. ‘Needed to solve a special prob- 
lem. . . . wound up the prototype of 
privately financed super-highways.’ 


Detroit's new 
tions can 


expressway 
“sell” official trafic safety programs to the public. 


America’s Number One Highwa) 
Job, by Thomas H. MacDonald. “What 
the national interstate system means to 
our growing economy.” 

Boston's Magic Semicircle, by Frank 
Fogarty. ‘How the expressway that 
rims the busy Hub brought economic 
growth while relieving congestion.” 

The Traffic “More cars travel 
safely on streets where the people agree 
to up-to-date, scientific traffic manage- 
meni. 


We Can Lick Congestion, by Robert 
Moses. ‘Straight talk — and practical 
optimism—from a man who helped 
remake New York for the auto age.”’ 

One-way to Traffic Sanity, by John 
and Ward Hawkins. “‘Portland’s fa- 
mous grid pattern to relieve downtown 
congestion gives the answers to com- 
mon objections—in safety, convenience 
and business improvement.” 

Bayshore Campaign Aimed High, by 
Samuel W. Taylor. “By tying in a 
local crisis with statewide needs, Penin- 
sula towns near San Francisco aroused 
public support for an expanded high 
way program. 

What Makes Detroit Traffic-wise, by 
Henry La Cossitt. ‘Citizens’ Traffic 
Safety Association, backed by industry. 

working with city government to 
cut accidents, improve laws and move 
traffic smoothly.” 

Planning Frontier in Albuquerque, 
by T. T. Flynn. “When boom-bred 
jams swamped city, leaders turned to 
experts in urban problems for a master 
plan.” 

They Think Big in ittsbur gh, by 
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Don Slutz (standing), director, Detroit Citizens’ Traffic Safety 
Association, confers with Police Commissioner Edward Piggins 


interchange. Civic organiza- 





Ben Duguid (standing, center), of the Allstate Foundation, explains auto 
insurance to four Michigan high school driver training teachers (seated) 
at informal workshop—which is directed by Dr. William Mann (at right). 


Michigan State’s New 


Mighway Traffic Satety Center 


OR the first time, a university is 
& focusing the know-how of its pro- 
fessors, research experts and continu- 
ing education specialists in an over-all 
attack on the problem of highway 
and traffic safety. 


The Michigan State University 
“Highway Traffic Safety Center” went 
into operation January 1, 1956, to 
tackle the traffic problem in all its 
varied ramifications. Michigan State 
will not only offer help to police 
officers or to traffic engineers, but also 
to all others concerned with traffic 
and highway administration. 


“The M.S.U. Center will expand 
The author is with the Information Services 


Division, Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


By Herbert A. Auer 


existing umiversity courses to train 
personnel, enlarge its calendar of con- 
ferences and workshops to help those 
already in traffic work, offer field serv- 
ices to communities, conduct research 
projects and develop an information 
program,” declares Gordon H. Sheehe, 
director of the Center. 


Plans to establish the Center were 


approved by a special session of the 
Michigan legislature late in 1955 and 
the appointment of Mr. Sheehe was 
approved by the Michigan Board of 
Agriculture, governing board of 
M.S.U. 

Staff for the new Center will be 
picked from the best-qualified special- 
ists in the nation. Five administrators. 
a supplemental staff of 24 in the 
various subject-matter departments on 


the campus and ten research assistants 
will form the Center’s traffic training 
team. 

Eager to help improve traffic ad- 
ministration and to work toward the 
reduction of traffic deaths, Michigan 
State University seeks to prepare the 
citizens, cities and counties of Michi- 
gan for tomorrow’s traffic. “A thor- 
ough job of education and training 
can be done and services to respon- 
sible organizations can be expanded,” 
contends Mr. Sheehe. 

Need for the Highway Traffic 
Safety Center has been well estab- 
lished. Michigan State undertook a 
special two-year study in 1951 to de- 
termine how the University could help 
with the traffic problem. The study 
was made under the auspices of the 
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Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities and financed by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. Na- 
tional and state traffic experts advised 
university specialists on a plan of 
action. 

The two-year study pointed up 
these needs in Michigan: 

1. More effective administration of 
street and highway traffic. 

2. More personnel trained in 
administration. 

3. Increased highway traffic and vehicu- 
lar research. 

4. Better exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence between agencies. 


traffic 


5. More well-planned streets, highway 
terminal facilities and parking. 

6. More safety education for 
and pedestrians alike. 

The study, expressing the concerns 
of many groups, pointed out the ur- 
gent need for an intensified, contin- 
uous traffic safety program. 


drivers 


Based on the findings of the two- 
year survey, Michigan State University 
developed its over-all approach. 

The University will expand and co- 
ordinate the many programs presently 
being conducted by the Police Admin- 
istration School, College of Education, 
and other units, and will provide 
assistance in five major areas: 

1. Undergraduate and graduate 
courses to equip young people seri- 
ously needed as safety directors, driv- 


pe ~ ’ 
Gordon H. Sheehe (above), prominent in traffic safety work for 
20 years and formerly traffic specialist with Michigan State 
University’s School of Police Administration, was appointed 
the first director of M.S.U.’s Highway Traffic Safety Center. of the 
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er-education instructors, traffic engi- 
neers and traffic police administrators. 

2. Short courses and conferences 
for police, driver-license examiners, 
judges, engineers, safety directors and 
all others active in traffic operations 

3. Field services to towns and 
counties in all phases of traffic admin- 
istration; such as surveying local needs, 
offering consultation assistance, help- 
ing to improve the local administra- 
tion of traffic activities. 

4. Research programs designed to 
develop new techniques in the entire 
traffic field, such as studying highway 
economics, preparing procedure man- 
uals, developing standards, improving 
methods, evaluating reports. 

5. A program of information serv- 
ices, working with the press, radio 
and television; publishing training 
materials; and developing a library 
service. 

To carry out this five-point program, 
Michigan State’s Highway Traffic 
Safety Center will gear its operation 
to meet the many problems and needs 
cited by police, judges, city planners, 
traffic engineers. 

The goal in Michigan 

1. More persons prepared for high- 
way traffic administration career work. 

2. Training of those now doing 
street and highway traffic or safety 
work. 


State University 


University’s 


Highway 
of on-campus teaching programs— instructs a student in one 


2 


3. Development of standards of 
sound traffic administration principles 
and procedures. 

4. Preparation of texts, manuals, 
and handbooks on highway traffic 
administration. 

5. Development of improved 
equipment. 

6. Research on improved safety 
factors in motor vehicles. 


os 


Establishment of a clearing 
house for exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences of all traffic agencies. 

8. Establishment of an authorita- 
tive central source of traffic safety and 
2dministrative information. 

9. Elimination of repeated trial 
and error methods by the sharing of 
experiences on the part of similar 
agencies. 

“The university is confident that 
these results can be obtained by in- 
tegrating the educational research, 
field, and informational services and 
activities cooperatively with all other 
public and private organizations active 
in highway traffic administration,” 
Sheehe said. 

A word about Gordon Sheehe: He 
has experience in each of the five 
fields of major effort. 

After five years as an inspector with 
the Vermont State Highway Patrol, 
To Page 39 





Professor Leslie Silvernale, assistant director of the Michigan 


Traffic Safety Center —in charge 


behind-the-wheel driver education classes. 














Dallas, Texas, police try to apprehend an 1800-pound jaywalker, 
a Santa Gertrudis bull, after animal escaped when the trailer it 
was riding overturned. When the frightened “pedestrian” 
refused to be “corraled,” officers were forced to shoot the bull. 


“Operation Good Neighbor” gets into high gear in Evansville, 
Ind. Southwestern Motor Carriers volunteered—free of charge— 
110 big trailer trucks to move patients and furnishings of St. 
Mary’s Hospital seven miles across town to the new hospital. 


hosm= > 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


N AUDIO-VISUAL traffic signal was recently put into 
service in Louisville, Ky. The signal is the regula- 

tion kind except that it has a buzzer attached for the 
benefit of blind pedestrians. 


es The signal was installed at an 
Trafic “Buzzer 


for Blind Pedestrians 


intersection often used by 
blind persons coming and go- 
ing between the Kentucky 
School for the Blind and the Workshop for the Blind, 
which are across the street from one another. 

Pedestrians can halt traffic by pushing control buttons 
on poles at the intersection. As the light changes to red, 
the buzzer sounds off for five seconds, a sign to the blind 
that they may proceed. Traffic is halted for 10 more 
seconds after the buzzer stops sounding. Estimated cost 


of the audio installation is $350. 


E SEE by a recent issue of The Safety News, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council of Australia, 

that the problem of car sickness is being studied ‘Down 
Under.” 


for this condition was out- 


A reported remedy 
Chain lined in the News as follows: 
Reaction “The Traffic Committee has 
given attention to the theory 
that if a chain were attached to a car, and dangled onto 
the roadway (as is seen on petrol wagons for another 
reason), it would act as a preventative of car sickness. 

“On enquiry, many letters were received . . . from re- 
liable sources, stating the writers had made use of this 
device and found it of value. People who had previously 
been ill in travelling only a short distance found that when 
the chain was attached they suffered no ill effects. 

“Experiments with children showed that when the chain 
was fitted to a car the children were not car sick, but if it 
was removed without their knowledge they became ill. 
In some cases the children were too young to know any- 
thing of the idea, or of the fitting of the chain. 

“On enquiry, medical people offered no reason for these 
results. Careful investigation [by the National Safety 
Council of Australia} tends to show that it is a cure indeed.” 
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In Monticello, N. Y., young Lenore Spector of New York City 
scratches her head in bewilderment as she faces maze of hotel 
signs which confronts vacationers bound for the Catskills along 
Route 17. This would seem to be too much of a good thing. 


A modern car flashes past Austrian mechanic Josef Anderle as 
he drives his U.S.-made 1900 Locomobile through the streets 
of Vienna. Vehicle, propelled by five-horsepower steam engine, 
is believed to be oldest auto in every-day use in the world. 


In San Bruno, Calif., race horse ‘Liberty Lee’”’ seems able to read 
and might be thinking the “HAY” is inside the car trunk. Friend 
“hay burner” is in for a disappointment, however. Unusual 
license is amusing product of new system in California plates. 
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AGU K-THINKING 11-year-old Detroit School safety 
Walter W. Martin 
the major bravery award of the city’s Trafhc Safety Bureau 


patrolboy was recently awarded 
for his action in pulling a 


schoolmate from the path of 


“All in 
a Day’s Work” 


a car. Walter's feat was called 
to the attention of the trafhc 
safety division by Miss Lucy 
Lotosky, assistant principal of the Higgins School, which 
he attends. She reported that on November 19, Walter 
was on his way to his safety patrol post when he noticed 
two schoolmates dashing off the sidewalk 

He warned them about this dangerous practice, Miss 
Lotosky wrote, but in the excitement of their play, the 
warning was disregarded by the youngsters. A moment 
later, one of the children—a girl—dashed into the street 
between two parked cars, directly in the path of an on 
coming car. Miss Lotosky said Walter leaped after the 
girl, grabbed her jacket collar and pulled her to safety 

The decision to honor Walter Martin with the major 
bravery award—given only for outstanding acts of heroism 
by Detroit school children—-was made after officers of the 


Traffic Safety Bureau investigated the case 


“6 HE most important part of any automobile is the 

driver.” So said Dr. Theodore Van Dellen in a 
recent edition of his daily byline column, “How to Keep 
Well,” which appears in the 
Chicago Tribune. Dr. Van 


a , 
Screening for Dellen, recommending _ that 


: - 7 

High Risk Drive res poor driv ers be sc reened, 

went on to say: “The man 

behind the wheel controls the car’s speed and decides 
I 


whether to pass on a hill or stop for a through street 
In my opinion, our superhighways and the speed of 


our modern vehicies are emphasized too much in the over- 


all picture of the rising incidence of automobile casualties. 


In determining the blame, too much time is spent on 
investigating the road hazards, the speed, the distance it 
took to stop, and visibility. 

The emotional status of those involved in accidents 
usually is overlooked. Yet many of us burn up the road 
when angry, depressed, or elated. What about the physical 
condition of the driver? Are vision and hearing good? 
Was he incapacitated temporarily by a heart condition, a 
diabetic reaction, or a blackout due to a minor stroke or an 
epileptic seizure ? 

[ believe our highways would be safer if everyone 
involved in a crash is screened before being allowed to 
drive again. This calls for a complete evaluation of physi 
cal, mental, or emotional factors that may influence driving 
ability. In this manner we can identify and exclude high 


risk drivers.” THE END 








Toward 


Howard C. Kurtz, Jr. 


This is one of the most striking and 
powerful articles ever written not only 
for aviation but al for world peace 
it deserves the attention of everybod) 
It ws pre sented in full C0-0 perati ? 
with the author who holds the world 
copyright. It may not be reproduced 
permission from Mr. Kurt 

Address him care of Handy Associate 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y 


A 
witpaout 


A TOWERING OVERCAST 
blankets London and within its 
gray expanse hurtle unseen and unsee 
ing a score Of air transports from as 
many different countries. Riding confi 
dently in the cabins of the sleek silver 
carriers are a thousand souls of diverse 
creeds and breeds. And, although the 
great ships weave and cross in an in 
tricate pattern of trafhc without sight 
or sound of one another, all are safe 
all are secure 


Thousands of times each year this 
fresco of our sky is re-enacted around 
the globe New York, Singapore, 
Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Istanbul, Stock 
holm, San Francisco, Rome. For against 
the background of the world’s dark 
frictions, international air transport has 
created, like a bright beacon of hope, 
a record of man’s capacity to cooperate 
with man. And this without surrender 
of the special religious faith, or pride 
of race, or loyalty to country, dear to 
each and every one 


Those who strive for the ideal of 
human brotherhood at the level of re 
ligious organization, or education, or 
diplomacy, may well note with rejoic 
ing what a high triumph of human 


Cardinal Spellman . 


.. “He was a stranger and we took 


him in with absolute religious tolerance because we cannot 
afford intolerance. Any less rule would be dangerous.” 


capacity for cooperation has been ham- 
mered out by pilots, mechanics, engi- 
neers and weathermen at the level of 
daily toil with the tools of the air age. 


We who work with these tools have 
long ago proven to ourselves that for 
our building, the golden rule is the law 
of life . that dedication to the en- 
forceable safety of others is the one 
infallible way to assure our own safety. 

We who have laced the globe with 
a method of travel which touches the 
doorstep of every man, could not do 
so without a common denominator. 
We are of every flag and color and 
faith and ideology under the sun. We 
had to find a value upon which all our 
variations could be reconciled without 
infraction of the creed or pride of any. 


And we have found this common 
denominator in mutual dedication to 
human safety doing unto others 
as we would have others do unto us. 

Furthermore, in the practical appli- 
cation of this common denominator, 
we can now testify with certainty that 
human nature is ready for this disci- 
pline of safety. We invoke it every 
day of every year in every sky of the 
free world. 

Never from the cloudbank above 
London comes a pilot's voice saying, 
“Give way to the Union Jack.” 

Never does a co-pilot cry into his 
microphone, ‘I demand priority land- 
ing in the name of the one truth faith.” 

Never does a stewardess announce 
to her passengers, “We will be land- 
ing in five minutes because we carry 
the Star of David on our wing.” 

Yet, if from that cloudbank comes 


perchance a call from an obsolete twin- 
engined plane flying the flag of some 
obscure little principality, ‘I've lost an 
engine and cannot hold my place in 
the pattern,” then the great planes of 
the great flags give way at once and 
the objective of all concerned concen- 
trates on bringing the little fellow safe 
to port. Each understands that his own 
safety would be jeopardized by another 
plane out of control in the cloud. Any 
tule less than the golden rule would 
be too danger a principle upon which 
to build air transportation. 


During a recent Christmas season, 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, flew the scheduled airlines west- 
ward around the world from New 
York to New York, spending Christ 
mas Day in Korea. Some idealist noted 
that Thailanders, Burmese, Hindus, 
Pakistanis, Iraqui, Lebanese, Italians, 
Greeks, Turks, Japanese, et al., had 
joined in duty to assure the Churchman 
a safe and happy journey, and pointed 
out that this was a notable tribute to a 
wonderful man. 


Now none could agree more heartily 
than we that Cardinal Spellman is a 
wonderful man; but it was not for this 
reason that Moslem and Greek Ortho- 
dox, Jew and Hindu, Buddhist and 
Taoist, Protestant and Catholic, and 
even agnostics among us were instru- 
mental in one way or another in serv- 
ing Cardinal Spellman. He was a 
stranger and we took him in with 
absolute religious tolerance because we 
cannot afford intolerance. Any less rule 
would be dangerous not to the 
Cardinal but to us. Muring 1954, we 
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carried some 55,000,000 souls along 
the airways of the free world with the 
same concern as that afforded the Cath- 
olic Churchman. Any human being is 
a high ranking notable while aloft . . . 
and this, not for his, but for our own 
sweet sakes . we pilots, mechanics, 
control tower operators and others who 
have a life and a livelihood at stake. 

This safety discipline . . . this golden 
rule with the teeth of law .. . this 
ideal which is essential to our survival 

. . stems from peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish it from disciplines 
imposed by force. 

In the first place, it reflects what 
we have found to be universal human 
impulses, 


I recall its first conscious impact on 
my own life. A transport had taken 
off from Detroit, where I was an air- 
line station manager some 20 years 
ago. Although icing conditions were 
not forecast, the Captain of the plane 
soon encountered them, and promptly 
radioed a warning back to the station. 
Without any studied idealism, I swiftly 
notified each airline office and the 
Weather Bureau. Within two min- 
utes, teletype lines were flashing the 
news to distant ports from which 
planes might be taking off for Detroit, 
Radio messages crackled to all ships 
in flight around the Michigan area 


This was not disaster. It was not 
even emergency. It was only potential 
danger. But when the chore was done 
I recall the lift it gave me. The mere 
suggestion of danger had shown that 
competition among us was only skin 
deep and could be wholly discounted 
in any situation where human safety 
was involved. 


In those days there were no com- 
pany rules or national codes crystalliz 
ing human instincts into mandatory 
safety procedures. But they came soon 
and they found ready acceptance all 
around the world. The incident long 
ago at Detroit has been multiplied 
millions of times since in every tongue 
and by groups of airmen representing 
every color and class on earth. The 
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central fact is that human nature was 
ready for such a triumph. 

Sometimes the fact leads also to new 
concepts of authority. For example, 
whose authority runs an airline? 

Not long ago an airline president 
had planned a special flight for lead- 
ing publishers and others. It was an 
ultra important occasion. To everyone's 
relief, arrangements clicked perfectly 
on the day of departure. Passengers 
and baggage were whisked through 
customs with a minimum of red tape. 
Fluttering staff members and_ public 
officials lent an aura of excitement to 
the scene. Guests were briefed and 
seated. The airline president was beam- 
ing his satisfaction. Crew members 
were at stations. The big props turned 
over and speeded up. All was set. 

Then suddenly the props throttled 
back and stopped. The ramp was 
pushed to the door again. The door 
opened and all looked back. A grim 
face poked into the cabin and a blunt 
bass voice announced. “This airplane 
won't take off today.”’ 

It was the voice of the Chief Me- 
chanic. He had found an oil leak 


Who runs an airline? Did the presi- 
dent fume at the Chief Mechanic. Not 
he. ‘“Thank you Chief,’’ he said, and 
he de-planed his guests for a luncheon 
downtown and a departure later in the 
day in another aircraft. So who runs 
an airline? Here again it is safety alone 
that delegates authority not be- 
cause it is an ideal but because it is the 
law of self-preservation It can be sup- 
ported by management and labor un 
ions alike: by passengers whose plans 
are disrupted: by stockholders who 
furnish the sinews of finance: by gov- 
ernments whose flags compete on com- 
mercial skies. 

And out of experience in applica- 
tion of our golden rule . . . our law of 
survival, if you will . comes a by- 
product of no mean significance. 

Each and all of us come to under 
stand that we can allow the other to 
hold fast his faith and pride as ‘‘best,” 
“finest,”” “only,” “supreme, without 





surrender of our own. Who ever de 
veloped great faith in something he 
labelled ‘‘second best’’? We ask none 
to conform in any respect to that age- 
less common denominator which is 
central to the teachings of Zoroaster 
and Paul, Abraham and Buddha, Con 
fucius and all other founders of the 
known 64 good-will religions . . . do 
unto others as you would have others 
do unto you and that is the crux of 
human safety. 


What use the leaders of the nations, 
the molders of theught, the diplomats, 
the teachers of arts and science and 
dogmas, may make of our demonstra- 
tions of human cooperation . . . our 
forging of the golden rule into a work- 
able law of life . . . is unknown to us 
All we can do is to point that we have 
found a common denominator and 
built upon it a system of physical ac- 
cess which makes our world a commu- 
nity of potential brotherhood. And this 
in a sphere of fierce competition and 
in the era of the world’s most numer- 
ous and darkest antagonisms. 


Could it be perhaps that survival for 
all will emerge from a mutual concern 
for human safety? Might the eventual 
brotherhood of man be expressed in 
voluntary disciplines based upon com- 
mon respect for human life? 


In air transportation our safety pro- 
cedures have grown immeasurably. In 
the beginning, they were warnings of 
danger. Now they are studies of pre- 
ventive measures against development 
of hazards. And such is the degree of 
cooperation that we begin to wonder 
if our frescoes on the clouds of the 
skies may have larger implications than 
the building of international air travel. 
From our cockpits and desks and labor- 
atories and control towers we believe 
human nature is ready for higher lev- 
els of cooperation. 

If dedication to the enforceable 
safety of others could reach beyond 
the law of life for air travel, what 
might not accrue to the peace of the 
world as we struggle toward tomorrow ? 


THE END 


HOT-SHOTS FOR 


Pomona police beat the Hot Rod problem with a club. 


The club was one the youngsters could join. 


It promoted mutual understanding, respect and safety. 


The Author 


By Ralph E. Parker, 


Chief of Police, Pomona, California 


OU can’t solve the hot-rod prob with their ‘‘souped-up”’ hot-rods, were Public sentiment, aroused by lack 
lem by cracking down on young not all bad. Sure, they were a nuisance, of control, caused large-scale drives 
sters. But you can beat ‘em with a a hazard and a menace, but somewhere against hot-rodders by law enforce- 
club was an answer to the problem. ment officers in Southern California. 
Best way to beat ‘em is to join ‘em Make no mistake—Pomona had a ‘The problem was of such magnitude 
And the club we used was a Hot-Rod hot-rod headache. At night, some of that the California State Legislature 
enacted laws making it illegal for any 
person to participate in or attend 
hot-rod street races. 


Club the residential streets sounded like 

In Pomona, we finally woke up and Indianapolis Speedway on Memorial 
applied a little homespun psychology Day. The youngsters were letting off 
as a local remedy to get the youngsters steam—but many of our Citizens, This had just the opposite effect 
on our side. We wanted them to be angered by the traffic menace and and hot-rod activities increased. Many 
able to let off steam—but we didn't sleep-shattering din—were steaming. fatal accidents occurred as the result 
want them to kill or injure anyone in The trouble was the police couldn't of a young hot-rod enthusiast trying 
the process be everywhere at once. And the prob- out his “souped-up buggy” at every 

We realized that the youngsters, lem wasn't restricted to Pomona. opportunity. Several spontaneous hot- 


Pomona teen-ager “pours on the coal” during a speed time Another teen-age engineering triumph roars down the track. 
trial at Drag Strip. Note how crowd is kept far back from Outward appearance of this car belies its terrific power. 
racing surface. Races are supervised by P.V.T.A. and police. Safety comes first—vehicles must pass regular inspections. 





SAFETY 


They're off! Two members of P.V.T.A. begin acceleration speed test at Pomona 
} & 


Drag Strip. No curves to worry about 


rod clubs were formed, but they lacked 
organization and purpose. The prob- 
lem continued to give the public and 
police officials a constant headache 

Every negative approach had been 
tried—and had failed. As a last resort, 
we dropped the idea of trying to beat 
the hot-rodders. We decided to join 
them. 

A trafhc officer of the Pomona Police 
Force, himself a racing enthusiast, was 
appointed liaison officer between the 
Department and the hot-rodders. As 
he contacted the different clubs and 
explained the nature of complaints 
received by the police, this officer was 
gradually able to establish a spirit of 
understanding and fellowship among 
the youngsters. 

Some progress was noted in the 
initial stages. At one of the many 
meetings, the police department offered 
to donate the use of the officers’ club 
rooms one evening a week for the hot- 
rod club to use as a meeting place. 
The offer was accepted. This move 
brought the hot-rodders and the police 
department closer together, and offered 
an Opportunity for each to gain a 
more thorough understanding of the 
other's problems 


Efforts were made to find a place 
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course is straightaway. Weather permit- 
ting, races are held each Sunday afternoon. 


Attendance is increasing steadily. 


for a hot-rod track. Finally, ‘‘we 
cracked the ice’’ at an old abandoned 
air field in San Bernardino County 
Adequate insurance was obtained from 
Lloyds of London. We were ready for 
business, and our opening Sunday was 
a huge success. Several hundred spec 
tators came to watch those “Hot Dogs” 
roar down the track. 
nothing succeeds 
People flocked 
prizes, timers and other aids 
were offered. We were a going con 
cern and “off to the races” in every 


The old adage, 
like success,” is true 
to help 


sense of the word. 


Later, through the help of the City 
of Pomona, a parking lot at the Los 
Angeles County Fair Grounds was 
leased. This new track is better and 
attendance is continually increasing 

An extensive safety program was in- 
cluded in the club’s curriculum. Added 
life was given to the group's activities 
through supervised 
runs, secret destination runs and 
planned tours. To stimulate interest, 
an activity chart was set up to bring 
out the spirit of competition. A point 
system was established wherein the 
club members could gain or lose points 
according to their degree of participa 
tion in the program. The incentive 


‘poker-runs, time 


used to promote interest in acquiring 
the most points was a large “Perpetual 
Activity Trophy’ 
semiannually. 


which is awarded 


There was such high competitive 
spirit and interest among the club 
members that membership tripled in 
a short time. I credit the activity chart 
and point system as important factors 
in decreasing the number of citations 
issued to hot-rodders and cutting com 
plaints. The hot-rodders have become 
a forceful group for the promoting 
of a sound safety program throughout 
the community 

The energy of this youthful group 
has been channeled along sound and 
progressive lines. I am proud to say 
that through the cooperative program 
carried on between the hot-rodders 
and the Pomona Police Department, 
there has been a sharp drop in acci- 
dents involving the younger drivers. 
Also, hot-rod complaint calls from 
irate citizens have all but ceased. 

The alliance between the police and 
hot-rodder has caused the young 
drivers to show more consideration 
toward the driving public. The public 
has responded by taking a keener in- 
terest in the hot-rod program. This is 
proved by the attendance at the ‘Drag 
Races,” held each Sunday on a well 
laid-out, properly supervised drag strip 

The annual statistical report from 
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This Pomona Valley Timing Association display at Los Angeles County Fair features 
the “dragster” (at right), built by “The Choppers,” and two other record holders. 


the California Patrol dis 
closed that, since 1950, there has been 


Highway 


a 10 per cent increase in accidents each 
year involving drivers under 20 years 
of age. During the same period in 
Pomona, we have decreased accidents 
involving those under 20 years of age 
by 9 per cent Operation Dragstrip 
leserves most of the credit for this 
record, of which the Pomona Police 
Department is mighty proud This cut 
remarkable 


Liation 


Is evcl mor because 


Pomona’s pop during this 


period has increased approximately 17 


per n 


Chief Parker (right) congratulates John R 
president, P.V.T.A., upon winning a second place trophy their 
and annual sportsmanship award at Bonneville speed trials. 


Many communities, considering the 
use of a hot-rod program, ask: “What 
are the future possibilities of a pro 
gram of this type in relation to trafh 
safety?” 

Gaining the cooperation of the hot 
rodder in today’s traffic safety program 
is tomorrows insurance for greater 
safety on our highways. With this 
program, law enforcement has _ suc- 
ceeded in suppressing trafhc problems 
And the close relationship formed 
between the youngsters and the police 
will serve as a deterrent to juvenile 
delinquency in other respects 


Moxley (left), 


ie 
2. 
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Bobby Sir Kegian (above, right), at the 
age of 14 has won more than 100 motor- 
cycling trophies at Pomona Drag Strip. 


And so, if the old adage, “There 
is so much good in the worst of us 
and so much bad in the best of us,”’ 
is true, it behooves us, the law enforce- 
ment agencies, through our planned 
prevention programs to try and bring 
out and accentuate the good and to 
control and correct the bad. If we 
find, through the use of any program, 
that we have successfully converted a 
troublesome element into a cooperative 
and law-abiding part of society, then 
we, as members of law enforcement, 
are doing our job 

It certainly has worked for us. The 
hot-rodder is no longer a problem in 
Pomona—he is part of an organized 
program THE END 


Members of the Pomona Valley Timing Association pose with 
“dragster,” which they built. The sleek racer held 
Pomona Drag Strip record of 143 mph until early this year. 
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Spotlighting the 

Regional Conferences 

From Page 5 

Post, Denver, Colo.; William F. Hut 
stader, vice president, General Motors 
Corporation, General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Mich.; Lee R. Jackson, 
president, the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, 1200 Firestone Park- 
way, Akron, Ohio; 7 < 
president, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company, 690 Asylum Ave 
nue, Hartford, Conn.; J. L. Lanier, 
president, West Point Manufacturing 
Company, West Point, Ga.; Robert 
Mitchell, president, Consolidated Rock 
Products Company, 2730 South Ala- 


Jainsen, 


meda Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
William S. Richardson, president, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 


Ohio; William E. Robinson, president, 
Coca Cola Company, 515 Madison 


Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; E. ¢ 


Sammons, president, the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Portland, 


Ore.; George F. Smith, president, 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; N. R. Sutherland, president, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 245 
Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif.; 
Walker Williams, vice president, Ford 
Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich., and Ben H. Wooten, 
president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas, Dallas, Texas 


Attendance at the Regional Confer- 
ences of the President’s Committee for 
Trafhce Safety was by invitation only. 


A complete round-up of the four 
Regional Conferences’ and a step-by- 
step check on what the various na 
tional organizations did to help the 
President's Committee for Traft« 
Safety in the development of Confer 
ence plans will be presented in future 


issues Of PUBLIC SAFETY 


Some of the national agencies which 
helped in development of plans and 
served as staff of the President's Com- 
mittee were: The Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa 
tion, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, Traffic Div. International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, National 
Association of Independent Insurers, 
National Highway Users Conference, 
the National Safety Council, and The 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc. THE END 
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$10 Fine 


a 





SE. Be 


a Bargain 


By Menno Duerksen, 


Staff Writer, Memphis Press-Scimitar 


|“ GUILTY, your honor, and 
my face is slightly red. 

You see, I am the traffic safety 
reporter for The Press Scimitar, 
the guy who does all the preach- 
ing about traffic laws and safety 

And now gulp I've just 
paid a speeding fine. All of $10 
I needed to help pay those first- 
of-the-month bills 

Embarrassing, isn’t it? Just 
look what it did to the driving 
record I was so proud of. Until 
today I had never paid a fine on 
a moving violation in 26 years of 
driving. 

And I was the guy who 
boasted to police they'd never 
catch me going over 30 in Mem- 
phis. 


Only 22 MPH—But 


Funny thing is that this boast 
is still good. It wasn't even 30, 
only a lousy 22. It that 
pesky school zone that did it. 


was 


To crown all the indignity, it 
happened just two minutes be- 
fore 22 miles would 
have been legal 


per hour 

The law. as I darn well know, 
says the 15-mile per hour limit 
is in force from one-half hour 
before school opens until one- 
half hour after school closes. In 
another two minutes Tech High 
would have been out 30 minutes 

Oh, well, as I said, I'm guilty. 

The big question is, did I get 
my money’s worth? Fact is I 
believe I did. 

You see, it has to do with 
things like HABIT, PRE-OCCU- 
PATION and a person’s ATTI- 
TUDE toward the law 


PR SS 








Se -S 


Beware of Habit 


Take habit, for instance, and 
stop signs. Everyone knows it 
may be perfectly safe to run a 
stop sign sometimes. But if you 
do it often enough it becomes a 


habit. 


Then comes pre-occupation, 
the bug that hit me. It simply 
means that you are thinking 
about something else when you 
should be thinking about driving 
your Car. 

Never mind what I was think- 
ing about. It’s enough to say I 
was trying to solve a little per- 
sonal problem as I drove down 
Poplar yesterday. 

Tha: is, I was until my good 
friend Officer Ralph stepped out 
and motioned me to the curb. 

Stop signs or school zones. 
They're all the same. Make a 
habit of ignoring them and one 
day right in the middle of your 
day dreams there will be a 
child popping out in front of 
you, or a car on a blind turn. 

Finally, about attitude. I could 
snarl about this whole business 
and say, ‘All they've got those 
radar machines out there for 
is to squeeze out of you that last 
dollar the income tax man didn’t 
get.” 

Or I can take it on the chin 
and say maybe I needed that 
$10 pinch to teach me a lesson 
about day dreaming at the wheel 
Might save me from hitting that 
child some day. Or that car on 
the blind corner. 

If that $10 keeps me going 
another 26 years it sounds like 
a bargain to me. Anyone want 


to argue about it ? THE END 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 
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udge sitting on 
the following case, could you write in 50 words or 
less what your judgement would be: 

“The accident occurred on a three-lane, concrete, east- 
west highway. Car “A’’ was traveling east in the extreme 
right lane. It was slow moving. Car “B,” also traveling 
east and some little distance to the rear of “A,” pulled 
to the center lane and slowed to permit westbound traffic 
to pass before making a left turn into a dirt road. It com- 
pleted its turn. Car “C” was a tractor trailer also east- 
bound in the extreme right lane, which due to slow moving 
vehicle “A,” also pulled to the center lane. Because of 
“B’s’’ slow motion and turn, “C’” applied its brakes caus- 
ing the tractor to jack-knife and the front of it crossed 
into the westbound lane. Vehicle ““D’ was westbound in 
its extreme right lane and was struck by vehicle “C.” 

was also westbound and to the rear of Vehicle 
“D,” and when “D” was struck by “'C,” the operator of 
“E” could not stop his tractor trailer unit in time and also 
struck vehicle “D.” Suit was brought by ‘“D” against 
“B,” “C” and “E.” The verdict of the jury was. € 

The above is an example of the kind of traffic accidents 
Maxwell House drivers are judging, as part of a current 
safety contest. Miss Marie Scotti, staff assistant, Maxwell 
House division, of General Foods Corporation, states that 
regional prizes of $50 are being offered for the best 
answers. An additional $50 prize will be given the national 
winner. 


Work Injuries in Truck Fleets 

An increasing number of commercial fleets are paying 
more and more attention to the problem of preventing 
work injuries to employees. A recent survey on the per- 
sonal injury problem in the trucking industry conducted 
by the Council of Safety Supervisors covering a total of 
61 California operators showed the following injuries 
reported during a fiscal 1954-1955 period: 


Type of Injury No. of Injuries % of Total 
Something fell on foot 8.5 
Fell over something 3.7 
Jumped or fell off dock or truck 5.5 
Back, neck or shoulder strain . 18.6 
Foreign body in eye 9.3 
Cut or smashed finger or hand 17.2 
Slipped ; 5.9 
Struck by falling object ; 8.5 
Fell against or struck something 8.2 
Dermatitis 6 
Miscellaneous : 14.0 

2503 100.0% 

Average known cost per injury was $95.00 


Stopper 
A sign has been prepared by the North Dakota Motor 
Carriers Association to help in the crusade to prevent 
trucks from following too closely—tailgating. The sign, 
19 inches wide by 61/, inches high was designed for post- 
ing at service stations and roadside eating places. 


alt Seas eS aan 

HE Memphis Street Railway Company outfitted this 51-pas- 

senger diesel bus with a safety paint job, to remind pedes- 
trians and drivers alike that accidents don’t just happen. Plans 
call for the “rolling safety slogan” to be used over all regular 
bus runs in Memphis, as part of an all-out safety program 
sponsored by virtually all Memphis and Shelby County busi- 
nessmen, civic clubs and the police department. The idea came 
from J. M. Busby, safety director, Memphis Street Railway. 


Reading ‘Don’t Tailgate—Wait Two Minutes Between 
Each Departure’ is printed black on yellow. For further 
details of this unique campaign write to the association, 
Box 874, Bismarck, N. D. 


Safety Gimmicks 


What is a safety gimmick? We might define it as 
anything that puts a safety message out of the ordinary or 
accomplishes a safety objective in an unusual way. 

Joe D. Douglas, safety supervisor for the Central Motor 
Lines, Charlotte, N. C., a believer in gimmicks wrote us 
recently describing their use on his property: 

“We have found a good use for gimmicks. Central 
Motor Lines uses gimmick letters to convey safety thoughts 
to our drivers. The advertising business has for years used 
gimmicks to sell products and we use them to sell an 
intangible—safety. 


As examples, find attached gimmick letters built around 
an aspirin tablet, safety pin, grain of corn, piece of string 
and a Rush sticker label. 


Many more letters are planned using miniature gim- 
micks such as dice, hour glass, telephone, phonograph 
records, etc. Each of which will deal with driver safety.” 

One of Douglas’ safety letters was entitled “STRING 
Along with Safety.” A piece of green cord was taped to 
the top of the letter. An aspirin tablet was similarly affixed 
to the safety letter entitled “This Usually Helps A Head- 
ache—But It Doesn’t Help Mine!” THE END 
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MAINE State Traffic Safety Conference, under spon- 


sorship of the Governor's Committee on Highway 


Safety, was held at the State House in Augusta on Feb. 11. 

More than 200 members of the Governor's Committee, 
State Highway Safety Council, and representatives from 
communities, civic groups and official departments attended 
the conference. Governor Edmund Muskie welcomed the 
conference delegates and pledged his support of their 
efforts to intensify highw ay safety activities. 

The Interim Committee of the Conference reported on 
recommendations of special study committees. Recom- 
mendations included provisions for an increase in the num- 
ber of state police officers, a new set of prima facie speed 
limits, and expanded driver education courses in high 
schools. Plans were also discussed for the first state-wide 
Youth Traffic Safety Conference. 

James K. Williams, New England Representative, NSC, 
addressed the conference on the subject of “Chemical Tests 
for Intoxication.’” Paul MacDonald, deputy secretary of 
state, reported to the Conference that Maine convictions 
for drinking driving had increased 21.1 per cent in 1955. 

Brian Jewett, Chairman of the Governor's Committee on 
Highway Safety, reported on the formation of a State 
Highway Safety Council. The state group is currently de- 
veloping materials and program aids to assist local groups 
in the formation of community safety councils. 


Berkeley Green Cross Drive 

Milton E. Gross, Berkeley manager of Pacific Gas and 
Electric. has been named chairman of the 1956 Green 
Cross membership appeal in Berkeley, Calif. 

The Spring campaign will provide funds for the safety 
program of the Berkeley-Albany Green Cross, local division 
of the Eastbay Chapter, NSC. Mr. Gross, active in local 
civic affairs, said after his appointment, ‘Berkeley has 
been a pioneer in traffic safety and safety education. Our 
industries, too, have established remarkable records for 
accident-free operation. The city is participating in the 
development of an Eastbay Home Safety Program. 


Junior Patrols Plan Strategy 

Approximately 250 school safety patrol captains and 
lieutenants of Rochester, N. Y., met March 1 to discuss 
their common problems. A panel of nine answered ques- 
tions previously submitted by patrol members throughout 
the city and county. Plans for the annual meeting of the 
patrol leaders were inaugurated some years ago and have 
stimulated greater interest and pride in patrol work, and 
have developed a sense of greater responsibility among the 
members. Movies and refreshments rounded out the session. 
In the discussions the youngsters are entirely on their own 
and demonstrate that young America has* some sound 
ideas about safety—ideas which they knew how to express 
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: 
| ELEGATES to the Maine State Traffic Safety Conference 

meet in the Senate Chambers of the State House, Augusta. 
Some 200 members of the Governor's Committee, State Highway 
Safety Council and representatives from civic groups and 
official departments discuss plans for 1956 Action Program. 


Yakima Safety Conference 

Yakima, Wash., was host to about 20 Yakima Valley 
police trafhic officers, city engineers, and public safety 
education supervisors, January 19, at an Area Inventory 
Conference sponsored by the National Safety Council. 

The meeting, under the direction of John C. Hall, West- 
ern Region Representative, NSC, included representatives 
from Yakima, Ellensburg, Toppenish, Kennewick, Rich- 
land, Walla Walla and other central and western Wash- 
ington cities. Purpose of the Conference was to help rep- 
resentatives evaluate their common traffic problems and to 
develop programs for preventing accidents and smoothing 
out the flow of traffic. 

Discussions centered on accident facts, police super- 
vision of traffic, death and injury records, public safety 
education through newspapers, radio and TV broadcasts, 
trafic safety engineering, traffic safety ordinances, trafh 
safety codes and safety council activities. 


Police Administration Course 

Applications are now being taken for the 1956-57 Trafhic 
Police Administration Course at Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, and the scholarships and fellowships be- 
ing offered by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety 
Applications must be received by June 1, 1956, from 
persons on full-time employment with a minimum service 
of three years in municipal, county or state police depart- 
ment or highway patrol. The 1956-57 session of the 
To Page 36 





Disneyland “licenses” young drivers when they 
complete ride over scale-model freeway system. 


OUNGSTERS are taught the proper way tc 

attractions at Walt Disney's Disneyland, in An 

right way—by actually driving under simulated tr 

Freeway, a scale replica of a modern express hig 

oughly briefed on road courtesy, proper hand signals, et 

Freeway in gasoline-powered miniature cars. While the ent 

is, of course, important, the road layout and pint-size cai 

maximum safety. Rubber-padded steering wheels, safety 
and 11-mph governors are standard equipment on all 


Above: Gary is just about ready. Attendant gives complete with banked turns, overpasses, cloverleafs and 
the safety belt a final check to be certain it is 
fastened securely. Steering wheel is padded with 
heavy layer of rubber. (Next photo page 22. 


tures on these three pages (starting above) tell the story 


FOR YOUR SAFETY 


CHILDREN UNDER 10 YRS’OR WHO ARE 


ALL AS THE BOTTOM 
OF 
wa te N... WILL NOT RE PERMITTED 
IVE OR SIT BEHIND THE WHEEL 
OF AUTOPIA CARS. 


vA x HAM Cox 


Fa 


[Sa 


Above: The real adventure is about to begin. Attendant : a Left: T: 
explains the mechanics of driving, with emphasis on ’ ai very str 
proper signals, while loudspeaker gives safety-first rules ; are not 
for Autopia Freeway—bumping or passing not permitted. ‘8 : edge of 





Left: Beund for Disneyland, the flower portrait of Mickey 
Mouse welcomes Tom Nabbe, 12, and Gary Chase, 10, when 
they arrive aboard the Santa Fe & Disneyland Railroad at the 
entrance to Walt Disney’s playtime kingdom in Anaheim, Calif. 


Disneyland’s Main Street, 
U.S.A., where the stores, 
horse-drawn street cars, 
trees—in fact, everything 
—is scaled down for the 
small fry. After this tour 
of Main Street, Tom and 
Gary head for Tomorrow- 
land and their driving ad- 
venture on “Autopia” 

Disneyland scale-model, 
safety-engineered freeway. 





drive at Autopia—one of the 

y aheim, Calif. Children learn the 
fic conditions—on the Autopia 
hway. Young drivers are thor- 
.. before they set out for the 
ertainment value of such a ride 
s were designed and built for 
belts, wrap-around bumpers 
Autopia cars. The Freeway is 


“law enforcement.” The pic- 


of Autopia ‘‘driver training.” 


Above: Tom and Gary stop for a look at Autopia—“the express- 
way of the future”—designed and engineered for maximum safety 
as well as entertainment value. Safe driving practices and the 
courtesy of the road are stressed in the operation of Autopia. 





Left: Like all boys, Tom and Gary have to know everything that’s 
going on, so they take a tour of the Autopia maintenance garage. 
A crew of top-notch mechanics keeps the little 71/-horsepower, 
gasoline-driven cars in repair. Cars are designed for the maxi- 
mum in safety, from wrap-around bumpers to 11-mph. governors. 


A 


ym lends encouragement as Gary (far left) stands 


1ight to clear bottom of the sign. Youngsters who E la ‘ame 
10 years old or who are not as tall as the lower — ¢ . “ 
f 4 ww 


the sign are not permitted to drive over Freeway. 











Right: Tom tries to “head ‘em off at the under- 
pass,” and is halted by one of the four Autopia 
“sheriffs.” Note car crossing overpass of real- 
istic miniature superhighway. White “police 
cars” feature sheriff's insignia, flashing red lights. 


Right: Gary and Tom arrive safely back at “home 
port.” Besides having the time of their lives, 
the youngsters have been exposed to safe driving 
instruction, the rules of the road, and have ac- 
tually driven cars—at tender ages of 10 and 12. 


Left: After briefing and final safety-check, Gary is out on 
the open road. Safety is the watchword—brake and throttle 
controls are spring-loaded, brake is operated from the in- 
side. Wrap-around aluminum bumpers are mounted on springs. 





Left: “Sheriff” plants his foot and writes “citation” for the 
young violator. It looks as though Tom may have to plead: “Aw, 


gee, Officer! I was only doing 11—honest!’ Autopia follows the 
Disney tradition—entertainment value coupled with education. 


Left: Now comes perhaps the proudest moment of all—Gary wins 
“license”—Disneyland Autopia version. For successfully com- 
pleting ride without committing a violation or making an error, 
Gary is pronounced qualified to “drive the Disneyland Freeway.” 














A. H. Gossard Dies 





A. H. Gossard, former president of 
the American Industrial Transport 
Corporation of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
died suddenly March 31, 1956. He 
was 65 years of age. 

Mr. Gossard had been a member of 
the Transit Section Executive Com- 
mittee since 1948, serving three terms 
as membership committee chairman 
He retired as president of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Transport, Inc. Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. At the time of his death 
he was executive secretary of the Oak 
Ridge Chamber of Commerce. 

His knowledge of safety administra- 
tion won his company many national 
safety awards and commanded the re- 
spect of the entire industry. He will 
be long and affectionately remembered 
by his friends and colleagues in the 
safety movement for his kindliness 
and his unique sense of humor. 


Kansas Cuts 
Pedestrian Deaths 

One Pedestrian fatality for 32,727 
cars in Kansas in 1955; One for each 
3,300 in 1935, 

Same level of deaths. 

Toll of 522 20 years ago not much 
different from 559 Kansas pedestrian 
deaths last year. 

Kansas pedestrians this year have 
a 5 to 1 better chance of not being 
motor car fatalities than they did 20 
years ago, despite the fact there now 
are almost twice as many motor ve- 
hicles on the road in the state, accord- 
ing to Claud R. McCamment, director 
of traffic safety for the Kansas state 
highway commission. 

And statistics show that the motor 
car accident fatality rate has not varied 
much from 1935, when accidents 
killed 522, and to 1955, when 559 
persons were killed in crashes. 

This is in spite of the modern, 
high-speed highways, powerful motor 
cars, and an increase of more than 
300,000 in population with vastly in- 
creased cross-country travel, McCam- 
ment said. 

“The job of traffic and pedestrian 
safety never is done, but those in the 
work can receive encouragement by 
checking the records,” McCamment 
pointed out. “There is no doubt about 
it—through the years, Kansas has made 
fine progress in saving lives, and by 
constant pounding drivers are con- 
sistently more safety conscious.” 

McCamment gave the credit to 
safety programs, which started as early 
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When is a Man 
Most Dangerous? 


(iHUR HES in the Episcopal Diocese of 

A Chicago benefit from many 
rendered on a cooperative basis. One such 
is a partially printed bulletin which the 
individual parish may use with an inside 
unprinted listing weekly church programs 
and announcements. Front and back cover 
is uniform, changing each week. Last sum- 
mer, the bulletins carried a safety message 
ym the back cover titled “The Christian 
Behind the Wheel The front cover 
showed St. Christopher carrying the Christ 
Child across the torrent—a wood cut by 
Quentin Massys, with appropriate verse 
from Hymn 311—"All things bright an 
beautiful, All creatures great and mall. All 
things wise and wonderful. The Lord God 
Text from the parish bul 


services 


of 


5. oi pps 
Mdde them All. 


letin follows 


HEN is a man most dangerous ? 

It’s when he’s behind the wheel 
of an automobile. It is the machine 
ige, and not the atomic age, which 
has given man his most lethal instru- 
ment, the automobile. Atomic and 
hydrogen bombs rain death and de- 
struction when men are provoked to 
war. Automobiles bring pain, destruc 
tion and death in the course of every 
ordinary day. 


It is not that the automobile is an 
infernal machine. It is a wonderful 
machine, certainly within the provi- 
dence of God, and it has been one of 
our greatest boons. But it is a ma- 
chine, and like all devices of human 
making, the good or evil it can per- 
form depends upon the disposition of 
the person who uses it. In most trafhic 
accidents, the guilty party is man, not 
machine; mind and not motor, reflex 
ind not roadway. It was human error 
which killed or maimed more than 
30,000 men, women and children in 
only one of America’s largest cities in 
1953. 

When Christians face up 
statistics of highway safety, it should 


to the 


as 1932—really the gory year, con- 
sidering the small number of motor 
cars then on the road and much 
shorter distances traveled. In 1932, 
when the speed and range of modern 
motor cars was considered fantastic, 
there were 396 deaths in accidents and 
88 pedestrians killed. 
In 1955, with 
registered, only one in 32,727 


1.080.000 vehicles 
ac 


give sufficient cause for a re-reading 
of the Commandment “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill.” It is not only the malice 
of forethought, anger or passion that 
give rise to murder; nor are guns, 
knives or poisons the instruments 
Sane, peace-loving, kindly Christians 
who want to save a few seconds, who 
get wrapped up in conversation, or 
who just don’t think, turn out to be 
man-killers in the twinkling of an 
eye. When the horrible tragedy has 
happened, they are sorry beyond 
words, they didn’t mean to do it, but 
they have killed and sinned against 
God and their neighbor 


As Christians, we know that we live 
in a sacramental universe. God's 
whole creation is a visible and tangible 
sign of His goodness toward us. His 
benefits are available to us whenever 
we use any of His gifts in the way 
He intends. Even the automobile can 
be redeemed from tragedy to joy, if 
we use it rightly. If we remember 
each time we sit behind the wheel that 
we hold in our hands a machine which 
God has given us for good, we will 
not abuse it. If we remember that the 
other motorists and pedestrians, no 
matter how foolishly they drive or 
walk, are God's creatures, too; our 
love-our-neighbor policy will include 
our driving. 


Many Churchmen display St. Chris- 
topher medals in their automobiles to 
indicate their reliance upon his pa 
tronage for their safety on the road 
This is a good custom, and the prac- 
tice can serve a double purpose. When 
we look at such a medal, we are re 
minded of God's constant care. It can 
remind us, too, to pray that we may 
drive in such a way as always to carry 
Christ, and not death, to all we pass 
along our way. THE END 


counted for a pedestrian fatality and 
one vehicle in 1,991 was involved in 
a fatal crash. 

McCamment’s figures showed the 
pedestrian fatalities stayed in the "80s 
and "90s through the 1940s. Records 
show that late in the ‘40s the people 
really became safety conscious and 
pedestrian fatalities started to decline 
at a noticeably sharp rate 








Miami 


Presents 


A new approach to 
Safe 


Presentations with 


Driver Award 


dramatic publicity 
and promotional 


possibilities — 


HEN they wrote the book on 
how to present National Safety 
Council Safe Driver Awards nobody 
anticipated that Miami and Miami 
Beach would give a new twist to an 
old approach—come up with a bell- 
ringer of an idea worth scads of 
publicity and bettered public relations 
But that's just what happened a few 
months back when 253 operators of 
the Miami Transit and the Miami 
Beach Railway companies qualified for 
the nation’s highe st award jor proje f- 
sional safe driving performance—the 
National Safety Council Safe Driver 
Award. 

Patrick S. Sirois, safety director for 
the companies, hit upon an idea to 
insure maximum recognition for his 
drivers, publicity and direct public re- 
lations with his passengers. 

He called on Jacob I. Jackson, ex- 
exutive director of the Dade County 
Citizens Safety Council; Lt. Glenn 
Sudduth, of the Miami Police Depart- 
ment; Jackson Flowers, Dade County 
Safety Director, and George Kunde, 
trathc engineer for the City of Miami, 
for their ideas and suggestions. 

The big idea which gripped Pat 
Sirois was this: “Why not present the 


When you've been pulled over to the curb by a police motorcycle officer 


j 


you expect a ticket. Not so in Miami and Miami Beach. Here Miami Beach 
Police Officer Sherwyn Finchell presents a one-year NSC Safe Driver 
Award to Miami Beach Railways driver J. R. Stimmel, as cameras grind. 


NSC Safe Driver Awards to the driv- 
ers right on their buses at the ter- 
minal ?”’ 


He got such a good reception from 
contacting Miami officials that he set 
out to interview Miami Beach leaders. 
They, too, welcomed the suggestion 
enthusiastically. 

Soliciting the support of the Miami 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he is a member, Sirois was 
promised enthusiastic support. Police 
Chief Romeo J. Shepard, Officer Sher- 
wyn Finchell, of the Miami Beach 
Police Department, and Colonel Osler, 
safety engineer for the City of Miami 
Beach, offered their services. 

With this kind of backing, Sirois 
prepared news releases and made dis- 
tribution to the local newspapers, 
readied scripts and got them to the 
radio and television stations. 

Originally, plans were for the pro- 
gram to be a surprise move to both 
bus drivers and the public. One paper 
released the story the Sunday before 
the awards were made but this slip-up 
had no effect on the program. 

Lt. Glenn Sudduth, who does a 
weekly TV show for a Miami station, 
contacted them and advised the sta- 


tion that he would have a Miami 
officer pull a bus over to the curb. He 
also suggested that the TV commen- 
tary to accompany the filming of the 
event follow this line: “When a mo- 
torist is pulled to the side by a police 
officer, it is generally for a traffic vio- 
lation and means trouble. In this case, 
the bus driver and his passengers were 
agreeably surprised when the police 
officer boarded the bus and presented 
the driver with a 2-year National 
Safety Council Safe Driver Award 
the nation’s highest award for profes- 
sional safe driving performance. 

D. L. Wallace, vice president and 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the companies, sat in on the 
planning sessions, assured management 
support of the idea. 

Wednesdays are usually the lightest 
of the week trafficwise. So a Wednes- 
day was selected for the presentation. 
Hours for the awards were set—be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. so that 
buses would not be delayed overlong. 
The three busiest terminals of the two 
companies were named as award spots. 

The TV station sent its cameraman 
to record the scene of the police officer 
pulling a bus to the curb, and the film 
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and commentary on the scene of the 
award presentation was presented on 
the 6:30 p.m. news telecast that same 
evening. 

The local papers carried brief ac- 
counts of the event but, more impor- 
tantly, people in the terminals asked 
questions and told what was 
taking place, and the passengers on 
the buses talked it up, added their 
own words of commendation to let the 
driver know that his performance was 
a mighty important item in the lives 
of thousands of people. 


were 


The applause from the public was 
genuine and spontaneous and there was 
enough “‘ham’”’ in each driver to make 
t a memorable day for him 

In Miami, presentations were made 
by Jacob I. Jackson, Lt. Sudduth, 
George Kunde and Pat Sirois. At Mi- 
ami Beach, they were made by Assist- 
ant Chief of Police Stewart, Donald B 
Hathorne, secretary of the chamber of 
commerce, William Copelan and S. V. 
Galfi, members of the chamber's safety 
council, and Officer Sherwyn Finchell. 

Pat Sirois estimates that the public 
presentations had these results: 


1. Recognition of award winners 


2. Personal. direct contact with the 
bus-riding public. 


3. A company safety message was 
delivered to the community 

i. Maximum publicity and good 
will were obtained at no cost 

Last year, awards were made to 290 
operators at a formal 
banquet in the Columbus Hotel in 


Miami. 


The day after the public presenta- 


ceremony and 


tions, awards were made to operators 
who were off duty or did 
come to the terminals where the bulk 
of the awards made. And the 
Safety Department has been busy since 
explaining to non-award winners why 
they did not receive awards 

When 
awarding official addressed passengefs, 
as follows: ‘May I have your attention 
Your 

has been 
Safety Coun- 


who not 


were 


he boarded the bus, the 


please! I am 

driver, Mr. 

certified by the National 

cil as a safe and expert driver. Mr 
please accept this 

Na 

tional Safety Council on behalf of your 

company, the Cities of Miami 

Miami Beach, and your bus 


award from the 
and 
passen 


gers. 
The presentations took 


mately 30 seconds and schedules were 
not disrupted. THE END 


approxi- 


Chairman of the Safety Committee of the Miami Beach Chamber of Commerce, 


award to 
passengers, 


Paul 
in front 


Hutchison presents 
of his regular 
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driver 
who 


Charles S. Gibb, aboard bus and 
applauded enthusiastically. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Li 


Books and Pamphlets 


Effect of Traffic Control on Street 
Capacity. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C., 1956, 52p., Bulletin 112. 

Effect of Trucks on Intersection 
Capacity. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution, Washington, D. (¢ 
1956, 11p., Circular 307 

The Problems of the Chronic Vio 
lator and Serious Offender. Proceed- 
ings of a Conference on Traffic Courts 
and Traffic Safety. September 28, 1955 
Center for Safety Education, Division 
of General Education, New York Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1956, 36p 

Fatal Fallacie 1956 Book of Street 
and Highway Accident Data. The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, Hart 
ford, Conn., 1956, 29p 

Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual 
Highway Conference, March 15-17, 
1955, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1955, 167p. Including 

The National Highway Program, ¢ 

E, Fritts, p.7-10. 

State-wide Speed Limits, Joseph A. 

Childs and others, p.75-87. 


Trafhe Signals on Secondary Roads 
and Local Streets, Edward F. Ger- 
vals, p-88-102. 

Railroad-Highway Grades Crossing 
Protection. Recommended Standards. 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1956, 30p. Bulletin No. 5 
(Superseding Bulletin No. 4.) 

Requirements and Training Pro- 
grams for School Bus Drivers. E 
Glenn Featherston, U. S. Department 
of Health and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1956, 12p., 
Circular No. 465. 

Signs of Life Program. 1955 Prog- 
ress Report, Highway-Railroad Cross- 
ing Committee Railroad Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago 11, IIl., 1956, 7p. 

Traffic Violators’ School Manual. 
Indiana Office of Traffic Safety, 145 
West Washington St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind., 1956, 28p. 

Verified Statement, Views and Ar- 


guments. Ex Parte No. 40. Qualifica- 


rineering, February, 
& & 


Trailers and Buses, 


tions and Maximum Hours of Service 
of Employees of Motor Carriers and 
Safety of Operation and Equipment. 
Before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C., 1956, 
iSp. (Automatic actuated braking de- 
vice to prevent-run-a-way truck. ) 


Magazine Articles 


“The Aging, Ailing Truck Driver 
With Specific Reference to the Motor 
Carrier Safety Regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.’ By Mel- 
vin N. Newauist. Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, March, 1956, p. 109-112 

‘Chicago Controls Traffic Signal 
with Radio.” Traffic Engineering, Feb- 
ruary, 1956, p 209-211 

‘The Conclusion of a Ten-Year 
Study of Water Fluoridation.” By 
David B. Ast and Edward R. Schles- 
inger. American Journal of Publi 
Health, March, 1956, p. 265-271. 

“A Crusade Against Folly.’’ Wash- 
ington, D. C.’s Traffic School Designed 
to Eliminate Bad Driving Practices. 
Highway Highlights, February, 1956, 
p. 13-157 

“For Beauty and Safety.” By Donald 
L. Miller. Highway Highlights, Feb- 
ruary, 1956, p. 10-127 

“Let’s Teach Drivers How to See.”’ 
By Harold L. Smith and John J. Cum- 
mings. Traffic Digest and Review. 
March, 1956, p. 7-12. 

“The Life Blood of a Big City.’” By 
John A. Bruce. Highway Highlights, 
February, 1956, p. 20-23. 

“The Motorist Uninsured.” By 
Henry S. Moser. Best Insurance News 

Fire and Casualty, February, 1956, 
p. 28-31+. 

“A New Approach to Traffic Con- 
troller Specifications.”” By Richard A. 
Overmyer. Traffic Engineering, Febru- 
ary, 1956, p. 207-208. 

“Rubber Guard Posts.” Traffic En- 
1956, p. 219. 
Used at dangerous intersection. 

“Safety Story—Bonus Works Better 
than Premiums.”” By Bert Goldrath. 
Motor Transportation, April, 1956, p. 
34-35. 

“Safety Equipment. Required and 
Permitted on Trucks, Truck-Tractors, 
as Specified in 


1.C.C. Safety Rules and Regulations, 
State Motor Vehicle Laws and Official 
Ratings. . . . and Compiled by National 
Highway Users Conference.”” Commer- 
cial Car Journal, April, 1956, p. 129- 
131. 

“The Skid-Resisting Properties of 
Wet Surfaces at High Speeds.’’ Explor- 
atory Measurements with a Small Brak- 
ing Force Trailer. By C. G. Giles and 
F. T. W. Lander. Journal of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, February, 1956, 
p. 83-94, 


“Tire Traction—on snow and ice 
has been improved with new devices.” 
Wire coils embedded in tread prove 
best of lot, but nothing yet equals the 
effectiveness of reinforced chains. By 
A. H. Easton. SAE Journal, March, 
1956, p. 48. 

‘Tomorrow's Highways Depend 
Upon Today's Laws.” By David R. 
Levin. Public Roads, April, 1956, p. 
12. 

“Vehicle Inspection Laws.” By States 
and Cities Affected 
Journal, April, 1956, p. 140. 


Commercial Ca 


“What About the Senior Drivers?” 
By Glenn V. Carmichael. Traffic Digest 
and Review, March, 1956, p. 1-4, 


Research 

“CRC Group Analyses Exhaust of 
Cars Operated on L. A. Freeways.” 
Study is part of a program to deter- 
mine the degree to which vehicle ex- 
haust contributes to smog and how it 
can be minimized. SAE Journal, 
March, 1956, p. 47-48. 

“The Effect of Letter Width and 
Spacing on night Visibility of High- 
way Signs.”” By David Solomon. Pub- 
lic Roads, April, 1956, p.1-11. 

“Ohio State to Study Accidents.” 

Traffic Engineering, February, 1956, 
p. 215-216. 
“Safety in Seeing.” Virginia High- 
way Bulletin, February, 1956, p. 3. 
Report of study in progress on the use 
of oversize route markers and their 
effect on accidents. 

“Search for Safety.’’ Highway High- 
lights, February, 1956, p. 26-27. Study 
started February 1 in Indiana on rural 
traffic accidents in an effort to achieve 
greater occupancy safety. 

“Skidding Is Our Business.” Stanley 
T. Siegel. Traffic Engineering, Febru- 
ary, 1956, p. 200-206, Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards, its activities 
and some testing procedures and tech- 
niques. 

“Year's Progress in Road Research.” 
Better Roads, March, 1956, p. 33-347. 
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Council (Pere Marquette Hotel). Contact 


»sepl R4 h, secrets - asurer, Ted 
Coming Events in the Field of Safety Chicago Safety Council, 10 N. Clark St. 


Chicago 10. 











August 21-24, Winnipeg, Canada 





formation—Louisville Satety Council, Speed Twenty-fourth Annual Conterence of the 


Regional Meetings of the Bldg Louisville 2, Ky American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Royal Alexandra Hotel) 


‘hite : -e May 22-24, Rochester, N. Y. A 

White House Conference ; C Vall ( Contact L. S. Harris, executive director 

° irst senesee aliey Safety onterence A A M Vel | 

May 14-15, Miami Beach, Fla. : ; 4 y ; American Association of Motor enicl¢ 
4 , PORRRTOS. by Rochester Safety Council, Administrators, 912 Barr Building, Wash 
Southern Regionai Conference (Hotels Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and Roches ington 6. D. C¢ 

Saxony, Sans Souci, Sea Isle, Seville). Train ter Industrial Management Council. Contact 

ing Conference for staff—May 13 Wm. J. Enders, 55 St. Paul St., Rochester September 9-13, Chicago 

ss N. Y S -third > of 

May 23-24, Chicago , _ — — pcre of a 
5 ‘ 24.) ce ernational Association oO uefs of Folice 
Midwest Regional Conference (Hotel May 24-26, Roanoke, Va. (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact Chief 

Sherman). Training Conferenec for staff Virginia Safety Association Annual Con George A. Otlewis. Chicago Park District 

May 22 ference (Hotel Roanoke). Contact James Police 425 E 1 ith St C hic 20 lll 

» . : : T. Wadkins, manager, Virginia Safety As- t hed i wate 

May 31-June 1, San Francisco sociation, 2501 Monument Ave., Richmond September 13-14, York Harbor, Me. 
Western Regional Conference (Sheraton 20, Va ['wenty-ninth Annual Maine State Safety 

Palace Hotel). Training Conference for , . 
ff—M 3() June 4-8, Boston Conference (Marshall House). Contact At 

Sta May 35 thur F. Minchin, secretary, Department of 


S } r ¢ the itional 
ixtieth Annual Meeting of the National Labor aad Industry. State Howse. Aucusts 
Fire Protection Association (Hotel Statler) Me 
Me 


Contact Robert W. Schuette, manager, Pub 

lic Relations Dept., National Fire Protection Sept. 17-19, Cleveland 

Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston Eighteenth annual Ohio State Safety 

10, Mass Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Carter) 

June 5-6, Hartford, Conn H. G. J. Hayes, secretary-treasurer, Suite 

May 16-17, Tulsa Eleventh Annual Conferen f the Con 514, 2073 East Ninth St., Cleveland 15 
Eighth Annual Oklahoma Safety Con necticut Safety Society (Hotel Statler). Con Ohio 

ference (Hotel Tulsa). Contact Bob East t Step ollo ; anager . é 

man, manager, Oklahoma Safety Council oe yh Doig sy 2 Py sal t October 22-26, Chicago 

Inc., 1600 N.W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City Ave., Bridgeport, Conn Forty-fourth National Safety Congress 

ad : ind Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 

May 22-23, Louisville June 6-8, Peoria, III. Contact R. L. Forney. secretary. Nationa 
Ninth Kentucky Statewide Safety Cor Thirty-third Annual Safety and Fire Pr Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave 

ference & Exhibit (Kentucky Hotel). In tection Conference, Greater Chicago Safety Chicago 11, Ill 


For information on these Regional Con 
ferences, contact J. W. Bethea, The Presi 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety, General 
Services Building, Washington 25, D. ¢ 








SAFETY AT SCHOOL } 


In all kinds of weather, the safety patrol lads do a mighty important 
job—helping to reduce casualties—guarding the safety of their school- 
mates. Encourage their work. Equip them properly. Outfit them with 
Graubard’s Safety Patrol Equipment (Approved by safety organi- 
zations throughout the United States). Make your selection from the 
complete stock carried by our company. Here are some of the many 
items: 


All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab- @ OVERSEAS CAPS 
solutely waterproof, available in yellow, white @ FELT EMBLEMS 
er black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 

@ PATROL BUTTONS 


back. Good the year round. 

@ CAUTION FLAGS 
Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor- @ RAINWEAR 
tance to the people on the school safety patrol. @ ARMBANDS 
Officer's badges finished in gold color, members’ @ PATROL BELTS 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. @ RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may and the 
be had in Navy Blue, other colors on special @ “CORPORAL DIGBY” 
order. SAFETY SENTINEL 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A UBA D AY VAcleM\Jitlel-tea molar 
Newark 5,N. J. 


‘‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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FILM WINNERS 


— motion pictures and one 
sound slidefilm have been chosen 
for bronze plaque awards by the Na- 
tional Committee on Films for Safety 
as the outstanding accident prevention 
films produced in 1955. 


Thirteen other motion pictures and 
two sound slidefilms were voted cer- 
tificate awards of merit. 

The committee, which represents 22 
national organizations, makes annual 
awards for safety films in the fields 
of traffic, occupational, home and gen- 
eral safety. John B. McCullough, di- 
rector of technical services for the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, is chairman of the committee, 
which seeks to improve public knowl- 
edge of accident prevention measures 
through visual means. 

The complete list of 1955 award 
winners follows: 


Occupational 


Motion Picture Plaque 

The Days of Our Years—produced by 
Dudley Pictures Corp. or Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

Ground Safety on the Flight Line 


produced by Sam Orleans & Associates, 
Inc., for U. S. Air Force. 


Certificate 

Assignment Safety—produced by Parry 
Films Ltd. for British Columbia Lumber 
Manufacturers Assn 

Crane Operation—Safety Precautions 


produced by MPO Productions, Inc., fot 
U. S. Navy 


Safe Passage — produced by Raytheon 


Manufacturing Co. for self. 

Safe Pole Climbing Training—produced 
by Texas Industrial Film Co. for South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

Signs Without Words 
Vogue-Wright Studios for 
Harvester Co. 


prod uced by 
International 


Under Control — produced by Henry 
Strauss & Co. for Esso Standard Oil Co. 


Sound Slidefilm Piaque 

Take Another Look—produced by 
Vogue-Wright Studios for Hardware Mu- 
tuals 


Certificate 

Look Up and Live—produced by Pear- 
son & Luce Productions for Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 


Traffic and Transportation 

Motion Picture Plaque 

The Case of Officer Hallibrand—pro- 
duced by Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., 
for the Ohio Oil Co 

I’m No Fool on a Bicycle—produced by 
Walt Disney Productions for self. 

Noontime Nonsense—produced by Na- 
tional Safety Council for self 


Certificate 

Chain Reaction — produced by Roland 
Reed Productions, Inc., for American 
Transit Assn. 

Don’t Skid Yourself—produced by 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. for self. 

Lakewood Learns to Live—produced by 
F. K. Rockett Co. for AAA Foundation for 
Traffic Safety. 

Play It Safe—produced by MPO Produc- 


tions for Johnson & Johnson 


HOLLY woop has its “Oscars” for the movie judged best by the industry’s 
experts. And the accident prevention movement is no exception. That's why 
it took days of work by the judges of the National Committee on Films for Safety 
to pick the nine best safety films for 1956. In the picture above, panel of judges 
(representing 22 national organizations) prevue the films in Washington, D. C. 


Sound Slidefilm Certificate 


Last Stop—produced by Paragon Pic- 
tures, Inc., for Zurich-American Insurance 
Cos, 


General 
Motion Picture Plaque 
The Flight Decision—produced by Film 
Originals for National Association of State 


Aviation Officials and AOPA Foundation, 
Inc. 

I'm No Fool with Fire—produced by 
Walt Disney Productions for self. 

Small Craft Safety—produced by Her- 
bert Kerkow, Inc., for self, 
Certificate 


Let’s Think and Be Safe 
Portafilms for self. 


produced by 


Tomorrow We Hunt—produced by New 
Hampshire Fish and Game Dept. for self 


Home 
Motion Picture Certificate 


You're in Charge—produced by National 
Safety Council for self. 


Bob Shinn Joins 
Michigan State Staff 

Bob Shinn, director of the Council's 
Operation Safety program and secre- 
tary of the Public Safety Education 
Committee since 1950, has resigned 
from the National Safety Council’s 
staff to accept a position on the staff 
of Michigan State University. 

Announcement was made April 20 
of Mr. Shinn’s appointment by the 
State Board of Agriculture, govern- 
ing body for the University. He will 
be on the staff of the Department of 
Information Services and will be as- 
signed to the activities of the Uni- 
versity’s Highway Traffic Safety Cen- 
ter under the direction of Gordon H. 
Sheehe. (see page 8). 

Prior to joining the Council’s staff 
in 1949, Mr. Shinn served as Sales 
Promotion Manager for the American 
Automatic Typewriter Company, Chi- 
cago, and as Chief, Radio Branch, 
Public Relations Division, National 
Headquarters Staff, The American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. He also 
has extensive experience in regional 
and local radio broadcasting opera- 
tions in Indiana and Illinois. 


Mr. Shinn's experience at the na- 
tional, regional and local levels in 
trafic safety, advertising, promotion 
and publicity will be put to work to 
help improve traffic administration and 
to reduce the traffic toll in Michigan 
through the public information and 
education program of the Center. 
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| 
| OPERATION SAFETY 


ee as TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
ACATION time is a merry time 


of year—but, so far as traffic ac- 
cidents go, it is also one of the most FOR AUGUST SHOWING 


MPR TE 1sti 
dangerous. IMPRINT DEADLINE JUNE i5Sth 


All of the factors producing traffic 


accidents have full play during the SARE 
vacation months—for example:* 

Three out of 10 drivers involved in 
fatal accidents are guilty of violating the ROAD 
a speed law. 


One out of 4 of the fatal traffic 
accidents is due to drinking drivers. 

About 1 out of 14 drivers involved 
in fatal traffic accidents are found to 
be in a physical condition that could 
be a contributing factor in the acci- 
dents. In about three-fifths of these 


cases the driver was either fatigued ARRIVE 
or asleep. ALIVE : 
In about 1 out of 6 fatal accidents f » 


the weather was rainy, foggy, or 

snowy. Rain was present in about 3 

out of 4 of the bad-weather accidents. T-0736-C 25x38 T-0738-B 17x23 
The solution to the problem of T-0737-A 8Y2x11'/2 

trafic accidents? More careful plan- 

ning, more sensible driving! ADVANCE SHOWING FOR SEPTEMBER POSTING 
The July Operation Safety kit (now IMPRINT DEADLINE JULY 15th 

part of the new quarterly kit on the 


“Slow Down and Live” theme) con- 
tains complete program materials and do | ild 
directions for organizing and promot- | ren 








ouewee ne rermree ee ae 
OSMATIONAL Sarety councie NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 





ing a community program in the inter- 
est of greater traffic safety. 

In these materials, an attempt is 
made to present the facts about vaca- 
tion driving as dramatically as possible 
with the widest possible appeal to the 
community at large. 

The Planning Guide, also included 
in the quarterly kit, contains complete 
facts, objectives, and project ideas and 
suggestions for the July program as 
well as for the June and August pro- 
grams. 











With these two basic tools, the Sani acs. caubace Quarienss savers counese 
year-round handbook and the Plan- 5x38 
ning Guide, community leaders can T-0752-C ” 2 oo T-0754-B 17x23 
start from scratch and develop an T-0753-A 8V2x11"/2 


accident prevention campaign in their —_ 


communities that can yield palpable PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
results from month to month. SestbaniaiGrete to eeates 


For further information about the a A! — oe oor 
Operation Safety program, write The 8 Sine als 0.18 vo ane 


Director, Operation Safety, National C Size 29 23 9 7 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 


Chicago 11. Ill only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
/ - ; on all orders for imprinting. 





Wri i ntiti f 00 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
*Though these are 1954 statistics, they remait Write for prices on quantities of 5,0 P P 


relatively the same from year to year 
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SAFETY 


POSTER PRICES 
Posters illustrated on these peges are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/:"xII'/.") and (2) “B" 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories 
City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set 
Truck Terminal Bus Termina! 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices 
10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 
A size—assorted 08 055 045 
—same .07 05 .04 
B size—assorted 19 16 13 
—same 17 15 12 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17''x23". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on al! orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities 
of 5,000 or more 





WONDER IF JOE KNOWS 
HE LEFT HIS SAFETY SHOES 
BY HIS LOCKER ? 











NATIONAL Sarery couNcit 


9532-B 17x23 


TAKE A TIP 
FROM AN 
EXPERT 














NATIONAL Saraery eounmecrs 


7480-A 8Y2x11 2 
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EVERYBODy Knows 
you must always signal tums 


MATION AL SarETY ecouncis 


V-0788-B 17x23 


rearterme ee 
NATIONAL SAFETY councit 


9664-A 82x11 2 


You can't do anything 
about the weather — 
BUT you can do something 

about accidents! 


—_ 


paren ee ee 
NATIONAL BArETY councit 


0070-A 8V2x11'/2 
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V-0785-B 17x23 


ON ATIONA 


iG : 1 reo 
“Pepin © || Gh "2 9 2 | 

> 
Aw Ss 


AFETY COuUNCHIE 


V-0787-B 17x23 








IMR |ONS) 


DO YOU reouce sptep BEFORE ENTERING? 
.. CHECK OTHER TRAFFIC? 





... PROCEED CAUTIOUSLY ? 








PRINTED IN U.S. A 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCEIE 


V-0789-B 17x23 





"...yeh, but we're hauling people /" 


ee _that's why 
safe operation 
is so oat ae * 


V-8111-A 8V2x11/2 
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DONT BE HALE SAFE! 


| 
Put Both Ends Close To The Curb 
To Prevent Rear End en 


V-9829-B 17x23 














V-0786-A 8V2x112 
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DRIVE AS THOUGH EVERY 











KID WERE YouR OWN! 


V-8041-A 82x11 2 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 
Director, NSC Statistics Division 


Largest March toll in history—2,960—up 12 per cent 
from last year. This marks 13th consecutive month of 
rising traffic deaths. Three-month total — 8,590 — up 


|! per cent from 1955; second largest ever recorded. 


TRAFFIC accident emergency ex 
ists in the United States. 

The largest March traffic accident 
toll in history spurred the National 
Safety Council to send the figures to 
the President's Committee for Trafh« 
Satety 

The 
governor, notifying him of the critical 


Council also wired each state 
situation and urging an all-out effort 
to reverse the upward traffic accident 


trend. The all-time record of 39,969 


traffic deaths in 1941 will be broken 
if the 1956 trend continues unchecked. 

A projection of the first quarter 
death toll shows that the nation must 
reduce the toll by 300 deaths every 
month for the remaining eight months 
of the year to hold the toll below the 
record figure. 

To keep it below last year’s 38,300 
level, 500 month must be 
saved. 

The March death toll was 2,960 


lives a 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


Month 


January 

February x 2, 

March 
Three Months 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


me ew hw Nt 
ee we I we 


rOTAI 


»~ 
A 
» 
x 


All 1954 


estimates 


N.O.V.S 


estimate 


figures are trom 
The 1956 national 


2,820 


300 


2,640 


7,760 
,740 
4.050 
SIRO 
5.400 
540 
400 
s. 880 
600 
260 


300 


1954-56 
Change 


1955-56 
Change 
+ 5% 
+ 16% 
+12% 


+11% 


1956 


2,960 
2,670 
2.960 


+ 5% 
+ 8% 
+ 18% 
+ 10% 


8,590 


All other figures are National Safety Council 


is arrived at by 


assuming that the percentage 


change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 


change in the entire country. Since 


national estimates made in this way 


become more 


accurate a8 more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 


received for the various months 


For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may 


differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues 


of Pusiic SAPEeTy 


up 12 per cent over March last year. 
Not only was it the largest March 
toll in history, but the 13th consecu- 
tive month of increase. 

Deaths were up 11 per cent for the 
first quarter of the year. The three- 
month total of 8,590 was the second 
largest ever recorded for the period, 
and was surpassed by only 25 deaths 
in the record first quarter of 1937. 


Fifteen states have reduced traffic 
fatalities this year in the face of the 
national trend. These states were: 

Three Months 

Rhode Island 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

Montana 

Kentucky 

North Dakota 

Connecticut 

South Dakota 

Illinois 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

South Carolina 

Oregon — 

Travel figures are available only for 
January, and in that month motor ve- 
hicle mileage was running about 8 per 
cent ahead of the previous January 
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Deaths in January were up 5 per cent. 
On this basis the death rate of 6.3 
deaths per 100 million miles was 
lower than in the previous year. 
Among those cities with fewer 
deaths for three months, the following 
have populations of more than 200,- 
O00: 
Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths in Per Cent 
Minneapolis, Minn. 10 —77 
Miami, Fla. 7 —70 
Dallas, Texas —67 
Buffalo, N. Y. -53 
Providence, R. I. 50 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sct. Paul, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Chicago, IIL. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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-—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 3 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 


N.H.= 237% 
vv. +12% 


+ 5% 
-45% 
- 14% 
+ 19% 
- 6% 
- 3% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
3 MONTHS 


+11% 


GER IWcREASES OR NO CHANGE 


25 REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. §. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 190,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 
ber of months for which the mileage 


% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 1956 1956 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Rate 


TOTAI 
U.S 
Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del. 
Fla 
Ga 


Mass 
Mich 
Mino 
Miss 
M 
Mont. 
Neb 
Nev. 
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deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1955 census 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


1956. mileage rate indicate the num- 
rate is calculated for each state.) 





% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 1956 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontrafiic motor 


vehicle deaths (where the accident ox 


curred on home or work premises) are 


not included: nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside 


Rankings are based on the 1956 re 


REPORT 


M 
Baltimore, Md 
iw t 


Dallas Texas 
Minneapolis Minn 
Buffalo, Y 
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| 
Columbus. Ohi 


Oakland, Calif 
I t 


oO 


Miami, Fl 
Providence, R. I 
Rochester 

Wichita, K 


Daytor Ohi 
Oo J 
Toledk Ohu 
N | x \ 


Flint, Mich 
Kansas City, Kan 
Rockford, Ul 
Erie, Pa 
Allentown, Pa 
Reading, Pa 
Utica, N. Y 
Waterbury, Conr 
Tulsa, Ok 
Fresno, Calif 
Wilmineton, Del 
Evansville, Ind 

" ' 
Pe 2 
Montgomery, Ala 
Berk f 
Duluth, Minn 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


Baton Rouge, La 
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Sale Lake City, Utah 
New Have Cor 
Spokane, Wash 
ort ayne. Ind 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Shreveport, La 
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A cities in this ¢ 
Glendale, Calif 
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Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Madison, Wis 
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Cedar Rapids. low 
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Santa Barbara, Calif 
Stamford, Conn 
Green Bay, W 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Abilene, Texas 

Bay City, Mict 

New Britain. Conr 
Lakewood, Ohio 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 


small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955, 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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The Traffic Toll, Continued From Page 35 


1956 1955 1 


Three Months 
954 


0 5 . Mansfield, Conn. 1 
0 9. 226. Ironwood, Mich I 
Cedar Falls, lowa 0 - 227. Corvallis, Ore. ? 
Astoria, Ore 0 2 32 28. Wallingford, Conn 


San Marino, Calif 1 
. « l 
l 
l 
North Adams, Mass 1 0 . River Rouge, Mich 
1 
1 
l 


Monroe, N 


Faribault, Minn 0 2 4 Garden City, Kan 
Brawley, Calif 0 7 3 231. Muscatine, Iowa 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich 0 l . Windsor, Conn. 
Waukesha, Wis 2 ¢ 233. Ocala, Fila. ....... 
Sweetwater, Texas 234. Enfield, Conn. 
Windham, Conn 
Needham, Mass 
. Livonia, Mich. 
Wethersfield, Conn Lethbridge, Alta. ........... 0 
. Mankato, Minn 2 Medicine Hat, Allta.......... 0 
So. Milwaukee, Wis Mee Tete, AMO sccccieiecn 0 
Freeport, II] ) } Edmonton, Alta. ae 
21. Darien, Conn Montreal, Que. .........-c.--- 21 
Albion, Mich SS a 3 
Vernon, Conn Vancouver, B. (¢ a 
Fremont, Ohio Toronto, Ont 18 


3 
5 
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1956 


1956 1956 
Three Months Reg. Pop 
56 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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CANADIAN CITIES 


1 
0 
0 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


three recorded no change over January 1955. 


four indicated a decrease compared to the first month of last year. 
1956 and 1955 


Months 
Reported Deaths Injuries 
** 1956 1955 1956 195 


Deaths 
TOTAL U.S 1,985 1,932 68,141 
Ala.* 66 5¢ 455 


9 
9.624 


261 

945 

282 

109 
,574 
,023 
215 


,600 
874 


897 


171 


**Death and Injury totals cover the months reported by all states as indicated 





Thirty-one states reported their death and injury experience for January 
1956. Sixteen states reported increases in deaths, 12 showed decreases, and 


Injury-wise, 26 states recorded increases, one reported no change, and only 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 


% Change 
1955 to 1956 
Injuries 


10 
40 


1956 
Ratio of 
Injuries 

to Deaths 


this column. 








*‘What’s Cookin’ 

From Page 19 

Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program is designed to help police 
administrators cope with the current 
and future traffic problems, 


California Congress 

The 4th Annual Eastbay Public 
Safety Congress, held in Berkeley, 
Calif., March 9, at the Hotel Clare- 
mont, was attended by approximately 
600. Sectional meetings included traf- 
fic, motor transportation, industrial, 
school, home and public service. 

This year, for the first time, the 
annual awards dinner of the Green 
Cross Business and Industrial Safety 
Contest was held in conjunction with 
the Public Safety Congress. The din- 
ner, sponsored by the Eastbay Chap- 
ter, NSC, and the Northern California 
Industrial Safety Society, honored 
award winners for 1955. T. G. Mc- 
Guire, president, Industrial Indemnity 
Co., was principal speaker. 


Clean Windshields 

The Michigan Petroleum Industry 
launched a statewide traffic safety pro- 
gram, with “Slow Down When It’s 
Dark” as its theme during February. 
Thousands of service stations through- 
out Michigan distributed special wind- 
shield towels with imprinted safety 
messages. A second phase of the pro- 
gram was scheduled to begin June 4 
and continue through July 15 with 
“Watch Out For Kids” as its theme. 


Northern Indiana Conference 
The 13th Annual Northern Indiana 
Safety Conference and Exposition 
sponsored by the Industrial Safety 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Safety Council, Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
held April 10 and 11. Highlights of 
the program were luncheon and din- 
ner speeches by J. L. Ridinger, direc- 
tor, Safety and Plant Production, In- 
land Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind.; 
Ernest H. Reed, manager, Education 
and Personnel Department, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, and 
Frank A. Jessup, superintendent, In- 
diana State Police, Indianapolis. 

At the Conference luncheon, April 
11, the Industrial Safety Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce Safety 
Council was presented the Indiana 
Highway Safety Citation for an “‘out- 
standing, cooperative, off-the-job effort 
to curtail employee absenteeism by 
reducing traffic accidents through 
safety education.” Also, the Presi- 
dent’s Medal of the National Safety 
Council (for lifesaving) was pre- 
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sented to Edwin E. Allen of Columbia 
City, Ind. “Wise Owl’ awards were 
presented by John V. Carton, general 
chairman of the Safety Council, to 
industrial workers of Fort Wayne who 
have saved their eyesight during the 
past year by wearing protective equip- 
ment. 


Pennsylvania Conference 


The 29th Annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Conference was held May 
7 through 9 in the three participating 
cities of Bethlehem. Allentown and 
Easton. The Conference has always 
been unique in that no registration or 
admission fees are charged; even 
luncheon and refreshment events are 
free. A new record was established 
this year as the banquet attendance 
exceeded 1,000. 

This year’s program featured 20 
sessions with more than 50 speakers 
and 70 program participants. Fourteen 
safety sessions were conducted in addi- 
tion to six demonstrations, three lunch- 
eons, one refreshment period, one din- 
ner, one business meeting, and the 
annual banquet. The overall attend- 
ance at the Conference was estimated 
at 3,000. 





MAGNETIC 
"VIZ*U=LIZER” 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—!4" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 
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Virginia is 22nd State 
With Chemical Test Law 

With the recent enactment of a new 
law in Virginia, 22 states now have 
adopted recommended uniform legis- 
lation on chemical tests for drinking 
drivers. 

The new law, a section of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, permits the use of 
chemical test evidence and defines the 
blood alcohol levels in accordance with 
recognized medico-legal standards 

The legislation was backed by the 
Governor's Highway Safety Commit- 
tee of Virginia, and effective public 
support in overcoming Opposition to 
the bill was provided by the League 
for Safety Education, headed by Mrs. 
Randall W. Everett, Jr., safety chair 
man of the Virginia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Everett is a former winner of 
the Carol Lane Award, which is ad 
ministered by the National Safety 
Council under a grant of the Shell Oil 
Co. to reward the 
achievements of women in support of 
traffic safety. 


recognize and 


Deadline for entries in the 1956 


Carol Lane Awards for Trathc Safety 


IF YOUR 
FIRM 
OPERATES 
ITS OWN 
TRUCKS 


is June 15. Named for the women’s 
travel directors of Shell, the awards 
are open to any American woman or 
woman's club. Awards in each cate- 
gory are $1,000, $500 and $250 sav- 
ings bonds and statuettes. Information 
may be obtained from the Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


USAF Begins 
“Operation Summersafe” 

Headquarters Air Training Com 
mand, U. S. Air Force. has announced 
that ‘Operation Summersafe,” an in 
tensive ground accident prevention 
program, will take place during the 
summer vacation months. 

In an effort to reduce ground a 
cident fatalities, injuries and _ costs 
that rise sharply during the summer 
months, the stepped-up program be- 
gan May 15th and will run to August 
31st. Special targets are prevention 
of motor vehicle and recreational acci- 
dents during off duty summer periods 

Lt. Colonel W. O. Stephenson, 
ATC’s Director of Ground Safety, 
points out that supervisors at all levels 
of the command will actually imple 
ment and monitor the operation 





can lower repair 


costs, increase operation efficiency, 
and improve your safety record 


Regardless of the type of vehicle you operate, a 
Tachograph will economically measure the com- 
plete performance of both trucks and drivers 
The Tachograph is an accurate recording 
speedometer that mounts easily on the dash- 
board. From the wax-coated chart that is in- 
serted inside the tamper-proof aluminum case, 


you get a complete and permanent record of 


the entire trip: When truck started—Stopped— 
Idling time—Distance between stops. Easy-to- 


Wadgner Electric Grporation 6467 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 4 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Name and Position 


read illuminated dials also show time of day 
m.p.h. and total mileage. Tachograph models 
which indicate and record engine r.p.m. are 
also available. There’s the added safety advan- 
tage of the red warning light that signals the 
driver whenever your company’s predetermined 
speed limit is exceeded. 

Learn the full facts about Tachographs. The 
coupon below brings a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
—it tells the whole Tachograph story. 


TACHOGRAPH 
the recording 





speedometer 
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SAFETY comes FIRST 
REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 


YOUR TOWN 
YOUR STATE 


No. 5467 
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LICENSE 
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SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE “4 MILE AT NIGHT 


Four colors available: 
RED—GOLD—SILVER—or YELLOW 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 











While They Wait 
for the 
Ambulance 


Your traffic patrol can save 
many lives when their cars are 
equipped with a 


Stephenson Minuteman 
Resuscitator 


IP Cis tlt tins 


Stephenson ‘‘Minuteman’”” is 
your best insurance in all emer- 
gencies involving respiration. 
The newest rookie can start it 
breathing for the patient in 
seconds. 


Write for demonstration without obligation 
or for pamphlet S-305 


“Makers of the Harger Drunkometer and 
Breathalyzer for determination of intoxica- 
tion by analysis of breath.” 
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Freedom of the American Road 


From Page 7 


Al Hine. “When a city gets completely 
bogged down in traffic, one thing you 
can do is rebuild it.” 

The ‘Why’ of Traffic Engineering, 
by Lloyd Wendt and Otis Carney. 
“Day with Leslie J. Sorenson, Chi- 
cago’s veteran trafic planning boss, 
shows that urban solutions take con- 
stant attention, hard work, know-how 

and patience.” 

Freeways Shape the Modern City, 
by Samuel W. Taylor. ‘Los Angeles 
proved controlled access highways the 
only permanent answer to urban 
needs.” 

Learning the New Traffic Science, 
by Maxwell Halsey. “Curing conges- 
tion, a job for professionals, can be 
stymied in your community by lack of 
trained men. Colleges teach engineers, 
police, educators the modern traffic 
skills.” 

Why Insurance Costs Less in Dallas, 
by Frank X. Tolbert. “Working un- 
officially. . . . Citizens’ Traffic Com- 
mission scores with its ingenious 
ideas.” 

Do You Need an Electronic Cop? 
by Sumner Ahlbum. “Their growing 
use in many cities and states comes 
about by a neat balancing of necessity 
with economics.” 

They Planned a Suburb Well, by 
Jay Dugan. “Because the builders of 
Fairlington-Park Fairfax (Va.) thought 
about traffic in advance, suburban 
charm and value are enhanced by a 
major highway.” 

The Driver—''Safer driving grows 
from public support for education and 
the right kind of courts, police, and 
traffic laws.”’ 

Atlanta: The Search for Safety, by 
Finley Peter Dunne, Jr. “. . . .Action 
group of leading citizens shows how 
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to gain public support and achieve 
positive results.” 

The Case for Driver Improvement, 
by John and Ward Hawkins. “Oregon 
licensing system, . . . eliminates incom- 
petents and teaches the faulty how to 
behave.” 

Way Back in 1935, by J. C. Furnas. 
“Author of ‘—And Sudden Death’ 
finds both progress and shortcomings 
in the 20 years since his pen set off a 
safety-minded earthquake.” 

The Woman's Touch, by Anne G. 
Freedgood. ‘‘The wife, the mother, the 
socially active can work real wonders 
for safety.” 

Accident Control is No Accident, by 
Samuel W. Taylor. “Bernard Caldwell 
found the facts and the methods that 
transformed Los Angeles from riskiest 
to safest big city.” 

The Town That Hates Accidents, by 
Jack Naylon. “Average in size, St. 
Joseph, Mo., is above average in safety 

because average people work at it 
every day.” 

How Good is Your Traffic Court? 
by James P. Economos. ‘‘Where justice 


“Here comes a new member for 
the club didn’t have an 
Auto-Crat Safety Belt either.” 


AUTO-CRAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF THE B. N. CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer 
of Automotive and Airline Safety Belts. 
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is well administered, dangerous traffic 
violations decrease. Here is a program 
for court improvement where needed.” 

Good Drivers Can Be Better, by 
Harold L. Smith. ‘An experienced in- 
structor reveals the subtle faults that 
lead careful drivers into accidents 
and seven ways to correct them.” 

Teach Them Driving in School, by 
Jay Dugan. ‘Want to eliminate more 
than a third of teen-age recklessness 
on the road? Delaware’s model driver 
education program shows how it can 
be done.” 

How Fleets Teach the Safety Habit, 
by Stanley H. Brown. “Road accidents 
mean lost profit. That’s why truckers 
keep close watch on drivers and equip- 
ment even when they're rolling.” 

How to Deal with Reckless Drivers, 
by Henry La Cossitt. ‘Detroit's psychi- 
atric clinic for traffic violators un- 
covers their mental ills, turns 87 per 
cent into good drivers at a cost of $50 
a case.” 

Technical consultants in the prepara- 
tion of Freedom of the American Road 
were: 

James P. Economos, American Bar 
Association; Maxwell Halsey, Michi- 
gan State Safety Commission; Pike 
Johnson; Franklin M. Kreml, North- 
western University Transportation 
Center; J. O. Mattson, Automotive 
Safety Foundation, and Sidney J. Wil- 
liams, National Safety Council. 

THE END 


Michigan State’s New 
Traffic Safety Center 
From Page 9 


he joined the staff of the Chicago 
Motor Club and did considerable field 
work with the Club’s safety and traffic 
engineering department. In 1941, he 
became associated with the North- 
western University Traffic Institute, 
and administered its training program 
until 1948, working closely with the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police traffic division field services. 
In 1948, he became director of 
the law enforcement training program 
for the University of Washington. 
There he organized a statewide edu- 
cational program with other law-en- 
forcement and educational institutions. 


Mr. Sheehe came to the East Lans- 
ing campus in 1952. As associate 
professor of police administration spe- 
cializing in traffic, he was a key mem- 
ber of the M.S.U. study for the Land- 
Grant Colleges Association. For the 
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past two years he has served as the 
traffic consultant for the city of East 
Lansing. 


One of his responsibilities at M.S.U. 
has been to guide police administra- 
tion students in their traffic research 
projects. 

In summarizing the aims of the 
Michigan State Highway Traffic Safety 
Center, Director Sheehe said: 

“Michigan State—and many pro- 
ponents in many fields—contend that 


this broad approach is needed to train, 
prepare and educate our residents 
properly for tomorrow's traffic.” 

THE END 


Inventory Research Project 

A project of ‘statistical research on 
the effectiveness of traffic safety activi- 
ties’” as reported in the annual Inven- 
tory, is under way. The purpose is 
to determine what elements or com- 
bination of elements reported on, help 
prevent trathc accidents. 





of conditions. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD: 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 











Model 66 Deluxe 


ONE-MAN 


SPEED 
ENFORCEMENT 


SPEED-WATCH 


Proven by over 900 users 
* Better Enforcement 
* Less Speeding 

*% Fewer Accidents 


Write for complete information: 


TRAFFIC- HOUSE 


BOX 201 MARSHALL, MICH. 


Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 





EW products listed on this page have been carefully selected. They are 
new and useful in the business of traffic control and accident pre- 
vention. If you desire more information, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Sign Span 


A new sign span is being produced in 
which a new type of aluminum fabrication 
is being used. Supporting shafts are seam 
less, tapered all-aluminum, with the span 
welded of individual sections. The unit 


illustrated is 48 feet and has been tested 
lings of 60 pounds per running 
foot j nph wind loads. According t 


P & K. this is the first time such construc 


unact 


aah Teves TYPE Gen Gran 


utilized in all-aluminun 
ans. The span is light-weight 


tion has 
over-the-re 
easy to install, free trom cumulative corr 
sion and subsequent weakening, plus a per 
manently attractive appearance with no need 
for painting. The inherent and structural 
flexibility of the new spans is said to offer 
exceptionally high resistance to storm dan 
age. Engineering data may be obtained fron 


the manufacturer. Pfaff & Kendall (Item 1) 


Reflective Liquid 

Overall reflectorization of traffic hazards 
and -obstructions to make them brightly 
visible to nighttime motorists is made pos 
sible by a new reflective liquid which can 
be painted or sprayed directly on the sur 
tace. It is specifically designed for applica 
tion to wood, concrete and other rough or 
porous surfaces. Called “Codit’’ brand re 
flective liquid (No. 7210), it is recom 
mended for overall reflectorization of mé« 
dian dividers, underpass abutments 
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walls, culverts, safety islands, curbings, tele- 
phone poles, guard rails and posts and other 
objects where nighttime visibility means 
safer driving. The reflective liquid is ap 
plied to any porous surface with a brush 
or conventional spray equipment. The reflec- 
tive liquid is light gray in daylight and 
blends with concrete or other light-colored 
objects. But at night under auto headlights 
it reflects back to the driver without glare 
in bright silver, according to the manufac- 
turer. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (Item 
,) 


Two-way Flasher Light 

A new two-way flasher light that offers 
25 per cent greater light intensity for warn- 
ing motorists or pedestrians of road and 
street obstructions, coastruction projects 
and other safety hazards is being introduced 
by the Gen-A-Matic Corp. Approximately 
7x5x8 inches in size, the two-way flasher 
light uses a new neon tube that offers fat 
greater visibility and a non-fading, shatter 
proof Stimsonite optical lucite lens for max- 
imum intensity of the beam. The neon tube 
is shock-mounted in a two-way directional 
head that rotates easily to any desired po 
sition. Battery drain is at a minimum de- 
spite increased intensity of the light, for 
special engineering insures that standard 
6-volt batteries will last from two to three 
months even under continuous operation, 
according to the manufacturer. The flasher 
has only one moving part poised on a bear 
ing that is an enlarged replica of the 
watch-type bearing and having the same 
degree of accuracy and reliability. Moisture- 
proof, weatherproof (light will operate even 


+ 


in sub-zero temperatures) and engineered 
for safety, the light is, according to the 
manufacturer, the only flasher light that can 
be used safely near explosives. Gen-A-Matic 
Corp. (Item 3) 


Strips and Markers 


Repainting of faded traffic lines is com- 
pletely eliminated by using a new marking 
system of sturdy, flexible Geon vinyl plastic 
strips and markers called Nefslabs. Manu- 
factured in a variety of colors, they are ap- 
plied to pavement with a special cold ad- 
hesive. They have been tested in a number 
of cities, according to the manufacturer, for 
several years without needing replacement 


The plastic Nefslabs, made from B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Company's Geon vinyl 
resin, are compounded to be tough, yet 
flexible so that they do not become brittle 
even at sub-zero temperatures or soft in the 


hottest weather. They do not crack or chip 
from the constant pounding of trafic and 
the rigors of weathering. Nefslabs also re 
sist the effects of water, gasoline, oil and 
salts. Nefglu adhesive, supplied with every 
order, eliminates the need for any metal 
fasteners which are frequently recom 
mended for other markers. The road sur- 
face is cleaned, adhesive applied and the 
vinyl! markers put down. Foot pressure or 
a hand roller on the Nefslabs securely 
fasten them to the pavement. The glue is 
quick setting, keeping traffic interruptions 
to a minimum. B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co, (Item 4) 
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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U.S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Local boy 
makes good 


7 
HEN THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 


patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue —had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending — 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big. bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure. 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds, 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America—US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It 


s donated by this 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Urge motorists to have their vehicles 
safety inspected at regular intervals 


38,300 Americans didn’t get back alive in 1955 be- 
cause of motor vehicle accidents. 1,350,000 others 
didn’t get back without injury. What are you doing 
to protect your citizens from this deadly menace? 

Screening out vehicles with defective brakes, lights, 
and steering would be a good starting point, for there 
is no excuse for the danger they pose. Do this by en- 
couraging motorists to have their vehicles inspected 
at their own service shop at regular intervals. 

Better still, would be to inaugurate a program of 


Official Vehicle Inspection such as many other pro- 
gressive communities have already done. The lives 
they have saved each year is a matter of official record. 

You could easily set up such a program on a com- 
pletely self-amortizing basis using Weaver Safety 
Lane* Equipment. This equipment fits all inspection 
programs whether state owned and operated... mu- 
nicipally operated ...or where car dealers and repair 
shops are the approved method of checking. Write, 
wire, or phone Weaver today for full facts. 


el 
“ee 


*A “Safety Lane’ includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


* 
Safety Llanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





